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The Gall of the Anglo-Indian. 





Hark | the clarion call is ringing 
Clearly o’er our Indian earth 
Daily to the standard bringing 
Men of self-same blood and birth! 


From the mountain and the valley, 

From the lowland to the sea; 
Anglo-Indians, rally, rally, 

With the watchword Unity! 
Unity, ay, unity, 

As wo to the forefront press, 
Binding ow community 

Is the secret of success | 


Bear the banner with the name 
Onward—- vanward—floating high 
On to fortune and to fame: 
Wo will follow till wo diol 


Seatter’d—severd— disunited, 
Let us mourn, no more, the past ; 
Bué that now our troth is plighted 
Hold the Union firm and fast! 


Let us waken from our slumbers, 
Not, like sluggards, one by one, 

But liko warriors in theix numbers, 
At the signal of the gun! 


Let the fiercest fray but fire us, 
Ne’er a recreant terror move us, 
But our might and right inspire us, 
And our union victors. prove us, 
a 


O Jet's arm us and bogin, 

From this very day and hour; 
Vor there’s many a fight to win, 

Eve we think of pelf or powers, 


Let us brave, uncounting cost, 

Both “ the battle and the breeze ;” 
Courage—honour can’t be lost 

Tho’ a hundred victories! 


Plant the banner, rally round, 

Every foothold firmly fought; 
Turn not back till laurel-crown’d 

Or upon your own shield brought ! 


Anglo-Indians, hark the call 
Summoning from far and wide ; 
Hark and hasten one and all 
All as one e’er unified. 


Grave the Union on your hearts, 
Consecrate to it your lives ; 
Manly play your proper pate 
For your children and your wives | 


O be link’d in brother-love, 
For each good and worthy thing, 
Fearing none but God above, 
Honouring your Land and King ! 


PE he 


Ackland, the Anglo-Indian, 


INTRODUCTION. 





ERY few people in the British Isles have any exact know- 
ledge of India, and the few who have, either do not care 
about, or will not interest themselves in, the many problems 
avising there, not the least of which is tha Anglo-Indian 
Question. 

The number of Anglo- Indians in India, according to the 
Census of 1911, was nearly 800,000, the able-bodied men num- 
bering about 70,000. There is every reason to believe that 
the number will increase grontly in the next 25 or 80 yeava, 
prspite the general poverty of the podple, 

Many attempts by members of their own community and 
sympithetie and far-seeing Euvopeans have from time to time 
been made to elevate this class, but with little or no suecess, 
Whe Anglo-Indian Press has also expended gallons of ink in 
bringing the subject into prominence, but it hea done but little 
good. On tho other hand, practical help has been given, lakhs 
of 1upeea being spent annually for the benefit of Muham- 
madans, [indus and Pavrsis, the last of whom do not claim to 
be or wish to be recognized as natives of India. 

The Hindus and Muhammadans, however, it must be 
admitted , have substantial claims to recognition and Government 

ecognize their claims, and help them in every way. The 
pe them to serve in the Army and are careful to treat both 
reeds equally well. 
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Bub in the case of Anglo-Indians—in whose intorest 
thia book has been written—very little has been done to 
ameliorate their condition, although their claims for recogni 
tion are equally substantial. Isolated cases of “ wasters ” are 
brought forward, to the great detriment of the mass, and the 
Anglo-Indian, being of mixed descent, is often looked down 
upon, and generally regarded by Europeans as a lazy, useless 
good-for-nothing fellow ; the old saw about the Anglo-Indian 
being descended from the peoples of the Hast and West, 
thus acquiring the vices of both is applied by unsympa- 
thetie Europeans in decrying the community——hear in mind, 
never their ‘' virtues” | If such be the case, then the wise- 
acres themselves would be to blame, for, as is the mould, so the 
enst, Tho Anglo-Irdian is certainly moro like the European 
than the Indian, and it must be admitted that, though the Anglo- 
Indian may ' imitate ” the European, he never does the Indian. 
His faults are due chiefly to environment and lack of oppor- 
tunity rather than to race-disability. 

The constant repetition of the tale of the ‘‘ wastor,"’ how- 
ever, has left its mark and will take generations to obliterate, 
The present European population of India is a migratory 
one, there being few Huropean sottlers in India ; thus with 
the constant change of officials, the Anglo-Indian question 
is usually shelved. Little sympathy is offered ox is expected 
from Indian Rulers and Chiefs, for the Anglo-Indian and the 
Indian have very little in common, so the former finds himsolf 
looked down upon and disowned by Europeans and disowned 
axl looked down upon by Indians. 

The origin of the Anglo-Indian community in India can be 
traced chiefly to the Europesn occupation of India. When 
the Portuguese occupied Goa, and the surrounding territory 
intermarriages were common, there being at thatperiod sesrealy 
any European women in India. The voyage then via the 
Cape of Good Hops was a long and venturesome one, and 
once the Portuguese aoldier said ' good-bye* to his native land. 
he seldom or never returned. 
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These intermarriages were also encouraged by the 
Portuguese authorities, for political reasons, as they helieved 
that the offepring of these marriages would be loyal to 
Portugal, and, in course of time, hor Colonial Army could be 
kept up to strength, without reinforcements from home, 
The mortality also among Europeans in Jndia in those days 
was appalling, though people of mixed descent were almost 
immune from the diseases which decimated the ranks of the 
Portuguese soldiers. And Portugal wags wise in her generation, 
in this regard at least, whatever other causes may have brought 
about ber defeat and downfall. 

As time wore on the Iinsi India Company was 
granted a Charter, and a emall Factory started at 
Madvas. The Company grew to such proportions that an 
Army had to be maintained to safeguard its interesty. 
Later on, as is well known, Robert Clivo joined the Army, 
which practically conquered India. 

The men for the Company’s Army were enlisted in England 
juat as were those for tho British Army. The Hecruiting Ser- 
geant in the Company’s uniform, with gaily-coloured streamerg 
flowing from his shako, was « familiar figure in Isondon 
aud Woolwich, where the dépét once was. A past master 
in the arts of blandishment, he cast, his spell of Tastern 
glamour over the minds of likely xeernits and thus guite 
eclipsed his rival Recruiting Sergeant for the British Army. 

After a little preliminary drill, dralts were sent out to 
join the Corapany’s forces in India, where they fought in 
many engagements, some searcely heard of, others long 
since forgotten. Not only did this little Army begin the con- 
quest of India but they drove the French, who also had posses- 
sions in India, out of the country. 

The Company’s Azmy, by repeated successes against 
Indian troops, ixspixred terror in the hearts of the Indiang, who 
thought them ingincible; and such was the reputation of its 
prowess that yo enemy could be found to face John Company’s 
stalwarb warriors. 
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Service in the Company’s Army became life-long, and men 
stardely ever retuined to England. The troops probably 
fiever numbered over 20,000 men at their greatest strength, 
and were as a rule only half that number. 

This Azmy was maintained for neatly 200 yeara, 
ubtil the territory owned by the Company became too 
unwieldy ; and after the great Mutiny of 1867 was 
quelled, the Crown assumed the responsibilities of the 
Company ; their Army was made over to the Crown, the 
regiments were renamed and soon scattered over the British 
Empire. 

‘The soldiers of John Company were mostly rough and 
uncultured, though many of a better class and even cultured 
adventurers here and there joined tho ranks for the sake of 
loot, the chances of getting which were pretty frequent in the 
conditions of warfare then prevailing. 

The soldiers almost in every case married native women— 
some no doubt married more than one, for at that time this waa 
considered quite the proper thing. Discipline was very slack, and 
parades were held generally only once a month, Strong drink 
formed part of their daily ration, it being considered necessary 
in’ those days to take a daily dose of rum or arravk (a native 
liquor). 

Thus the “ Anglo-Indian” came into being. The girls of 
such marriages being of a lighter complexion than the ordinary 
“Indian girls, decidedly pretty and adopting as they did the 
Buropéan style, were in great demand as soldiors’ wives, 
though there «wore still many ‘ black and white” martiages. 

In these two ways, namely by maritiages between native 
women and soldiers, and, later on, by marriages between the 
daughters of such marriages and Buropean soldiers, merchants 
‘and traders, the Angla-Indian community grew for nearly 200 
“years until 1858, when John Company ceasedtto oxist. 

» Tho soldiexs of the British Army also fotnd great difficulty 
‘in’ obtaining wives, as their discipline was very atvich in Bich 
matters, no soldier being permitted to marry without the consent 
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of his Commanding Officer. Many, however, wore granted 
permission and married '!Anglo-Indian” givla, and brought them 
on the strength of the regiment. To this day such a privilege 
may be obtained, but the children of these marriages are as 
rule not allowed to join the Army, and the practice of marrying 
‘*Anglo-Tudian” girls is generally being discouraged. With the 
advent of steamships, and the opening of the Suez Canal, the 
soldier hag been encouraged, in the event of obtaining permission 
to marry, to get his bride out from England. Still, there are 
difficulties, and considerable expense ia incurred, and this is 
probably the chief reason why many soldiers still marry Anglo- 
Indian girls, though many do so in preference. We find scores 
of ex-military men holding luerative positions on the groat 
Indian Railways who could easily marry in England but profer 
Anglo-Indian brides. 


Nox axe the soldiers who wed Anglo-Indian girls all 
poor privates. Men of the Indian Ordnaneo Department, ' the 
Supply and Transport Corps and many other Indien depart- 
ments, the members of which are all of the rank of Staff 
Sergeant or above it, und afew even honorary Commissioned 
Officers, who must necessarily serve all thei time in India, but 
may take furlough to Mngland on certain conditions, marry 
Anglo-Indians and ave quite proud of theix wives, 

It is quite general and, the author considera, quite ideal, 
for Anglo-Indians to marry Anglo-Indians, though nowadays 
many Anglo-Indians, not to talk of Indian Christians and even 
pure Indians, go to England, and have little or no difficulty in « 
finding wives there. 

The Anglo-Indian community is increasing at a rapid rate, 
and little or no outlet can be found for their energies, except- 
ing that Godsend to them—the Railway. 

Almost, without exception, descended from a fighting 
atock, they have no means of bearing arms in serious fashion, 
They may be yolunteers—a force in which discipline is ds 
slack as it is possible for British officers to allow it to be. 
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‘In, patting thie work before the public;-the author wishes 
it to be. known that he has no particular axe of his own to 
grind... While trying to draw attention to. the supposed danger 
of the projected Trans-Persian Railway, the chief object of this 
book is the elevation of the Anglo-Indian community. Having 
come into personal contact with. many cases, similar. to that 
in the narrative, and deeply sympathising with the community, 
the author believes that were their energy turned into the 
proper channels nob only “would the Empire gain materially 
and financially but the atruggling community would. ab last 
find an outlet for those. good qualities which are present: in 
abundance. , 

The writer further contends that the time has come for the 
commtinity to be recognized by the British Government, which 
has always stood as the Champion of Freedom and Fair Play ; 
he. further maintains’ that Anglo-Indians should : have. all the 
advantages given to Indians; for India is the land of the Anglo- 
Indian and must always be. ne 





OHAPTER I. 
CONCERNING BRIAN. 


RIAN was a bright and intelligent boy ; the pride of his 
mother ; in bearing manly, honest, truthful, and siraight- 
forward. Ho was of fine physique, being tall for his age and 
woll builé in. proportion, with o straight back ; his breadth of 
shoulder being in fact. quite noticeable. His features were like 
those of most boys of his class ; a woll-shaped nose, firm mouth 
displaying (his face being continually lighted up with a smile) 
two. rows of pearly testh, perfect as any that ever looked out 
ofa dentifrice. advertisement. The chin though. firm inclined . 
to sharpness, the. eyebrows were well-defined, beneath which 
sparkled a paix of large, luminous, dark-brown eyes, which 
generally wore a peculiarly wistful look. His features were of 
perfect Aryan cast, alteriness being written plainly thereon, * 


Brian’s dress was neither smart nor expensive, boing of 
kheki drill similar to thet worn by. the British ‘soldier in 
India. ° -Tb.was obviously home made, yet neat and’ clean; the 
Knickers ‘cut just: above tho knee, displaying a stout ‘pair of 
‘legs, with stockings fastened just below the Ienoo. His sevvice- : 
able: boots wexe evidently made for sport, ag. atuds and bars *’ 
were fixed’on the soles. His schoolbag stuffed with books: was 
‘slung acr088. his shoulder, as he walled briskly along | the dusty ; 
Indian voad, whistling a military air, to. which he kept atop. ° 
Probably Briin’was going homé, as school hours were ‘over, | 
anid: it, was getting. duak,' forthe time between doylightand dark, 
‘which in England is called twilight, is very short in India. Ho ’ 
had just said | good-night’”: to his little - girl-eompanion and. 
confidante—Annotte Seott—whom he. daily “escorted to her. 
hoine from school: * : int 

«Though as “pgoud of Brian’ os his mother wag, the father 2e~ « 
ganded } hig son -with mixed foolings: One ‘ofa family. of ais, | 
Brian had. two. rothors and three sisters : he. was the eldest 0h, @ 
and, ag his father “would ., fagetious!: ) 
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“Ackland Bstates,” which estates, of course, were purely imagi- 
nary. The father, James Ackland, was a retired Sergeant- 
Major of a British Infantry regiment. He had served his full 
21 yeava, during which period he had four times been on active 
service, leaving the Army with six medals on his manly broast, 
ox, to be precise, five medals aud a small bronze cross with the 
words “For Valour” inseribed thereon: and nota few scars 
on his body, one of which at certain seasons unpleasantly re- 
minded him of ils presence. ‘This, together with his V.C., was 
his only reward for saving the life of his Commanding Officer, 
at great risk of losing his own, during the South African War, 
through which he had served as a Corporal. But his modesty 
, forbade him fo talk of these things except on very rare ocen- 
sions. 

The greater portion of the 21 years’ service had been spent 
in India, and there were few places of note that James Ackland 
had not visited He had not seen his ‘' dear ould Oixeland” for 
nearly 80 years, nor was he ever likely to see il, for he had 
contracted what was considered a mésallance, Which Was regarded 
by his friends in his old regiment as having brought disgrace 
upon himself, and which was the cause of his leaving the Corps 
as soon 28 his pension became due, and also to his enjoying his 
meagre pension in India, instead of, a8 he had often fondly 
hoped, in his native lend. 

What, then, was this great asin thal Sergeant-Major Ack- 
land had committed—the sin that had lost him his frienda, thab 
had eut him off from the society of his own flesh and blood, 
alienated his very relatives, and was o stigma now and, as far 
as could be seen, would be, as James Ackland himself said, to 
the ond of the chapter? 

Many others, in similar circumstances had done tho same ; 
some to their personal benefit, though unfortunately moat of 
them to their everlasting regret. 

James Ackland had married an Anglo-Tildian girl. That 
wa his sin ; and his six children, of light-bro~vn complexions, 
were obviously nob of pure Buropean origin.* In his quiet 
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musings, With his favourite briexr charged, the gallant veternn 
often grieved over this, for he new how prejudice regarded this 
as a stigma whieh would militate against hia children’s chances 
in life's struggle; how the doors would bs closed and bolted 
ayainst them ; and theix consejous shame as thoy grew up—~all 
this made James Ackland think of times gone by, of what 
might have been, and of what would be. z 

He had never mentioned the subject to Brian’s mother. 
She was o devoted wife and mother, proud of her stalwart hus- 
band; in fact she secretly worshipped him ; and in justice to 
James Ackland himself, it must be admitted he was a true and 
devoted husband, who adored his wife, and often said '' Dora’s 
been» good gol to me.” Mon sneered at him, pointed the dnger 
of, gcoyn at him, and sometimes openly insulted hin—many to 
theiy regret, for he was q strong man, and 4 blow from him waa 
generally sufficient to silence his tormentors; but these seondd 
occurred only when he was serving ; for, when his pension be- 
came due, he left the Army, with all haste, with his wife and 
family, obtaining « poorly-paid billet on the railway, which, 
with his pension, enabled him to live quite respectably, and ina 
fair degres of comfort, and yet with sufficient money to educats 
his children Mis, Ackland was of great assistance to her ohild~ 
ren in their studies, Having received a very fair education, 
in the local Convent she took the childven’s lessons daily 
and paid particular attention to their spiritual education, 
being of a vory religious turn of mind horself. In, time 
when het husband had succeeded to a better-pnid billet they 
purchased a piarid, on which the three aldest obildion pirittived 
daily, and éu-Which inétytment Briou, Who wad now 14 peaks 
old, wae ’quite élevoy. “But the etlary that the fatlie! diow wid 
quite as much asvever he éxpected’to get, fox ho was not b trali! 
ed" railway man, and the higher-pnid billets were Hot fox “the 
alaga that James Ackland belonged to, ns, very natygally, hie oouly 
not dompeté with young men imported. froin ee whisthad 
recgived special tifhining, and hid worked On nieny of the grédt, 
Britishy “iallway $.6,But jhe coratidntiotsly’ dianis daily tail a 
often” in’ dbrobtip heat, robarning aftée Mi ddy’s Work to-bhes 
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* havenand heaven of his happy little home,where the afectionnte 
giveting and glee of his wilo and children ever awaited hin and 

_ afforded him tle sweetest of consolation. Bein would sif and 
waib patiently wnotil, Budiig his father ab leisure, he would seiza 
the opportunity of asking hima string of questions, some 
of which wore turned aside and others answered, évincing great 
delight when he got his father to spork of the wars in which 
he had fought. Brian’s chief interest centred in the doings of the 
Drummer Boys, for his groat ambition was to be one himself. 
Brian’s father knew this only too well, bub when Batian's baual 
questions were daily asked, ‘‘ When are you going to let me be 
a Drummer Boy, dad,?”? and “Shall { have medals and a Vieto- 
ria Gross too, dad?’’ they caused the veleran much pain; ant as 
he looked at his stalwart child, hia heart grieved; for, lowsver 
big and strong physically hia children might bs, he knew that 
on account of their light-brown complexions the doors would be 
ahut and securely bolted against them, so far as a soldier's 
tareer was concernal, for they were Anglo-Jndians and no Anglo« 
Iudian etu enlist in any British regiment. ‘To join the Trdian 
Army was eutioly out of the question, 80 the gallant oldsoldiex 
Awould stroke his boy s hed wd swy the only thing possible: 
a“ My son, sou must nol be a soldier ; J want you ta work on 
“hb railway, and in time you will be able to eum onough to keep 

‘your old ded ih hie old age’? Bub Brian's mind was Alled with 
miégivings, knowing how pooily paid the majority of railway 
tign were. 5 


"~ Alas! for Jaittes Ackland was aware whet he said these 
*wards to his son that tho prejudice agtinst “ Anglo-Tridians ” 
_ pévaded Tndia from the Himalayas to Caps Commorin; he know 
- $HAt hotvever clever his son might be, he eng, alinoss certath 
‘t8” ba kept down iri n poorly pid billet all hia life. On the 
-obber’ lithd, he was cortaiy that no Commanding OMear of a 
. Beilish regiment would entertain the idea of enlisting Priid™ tn» 
~hig Fogitnent, although ib was edmnron knowledge that few", 
aaged had neaurré) OF Anglo-Indians of ver yJ light comploxign 
pbving contrived fo pags fot and enlistity as urofenis, 
-wome® oven going to Gxoat Britain for thee very purpose. 
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These men had been a sredit to the Army, and in many cases 
had 1isen to positions of trust, bué they had wisely kept tnei 
birth a secret. James Ackland knew this, but he was also quite 
sure that his son was not likely to succoed b, resorting to any 
of the methods alluded to ; so he endeavoured to turn his boy’s 
mind away from the Army, though the wish that lay nearest 
his heart was that all his three sons might be soldiers, serve 
theix King and Country, and follow in thoix father's footsteps, 
so that he might say, with a true soldiex’s pride, ‘‘My sons are 
all serving their King and Country.’ But, alas! ho knew 
it was not to be; and as time wore on, his grief became a 
torment, for Brian had his soldier-father's blood in his veing, 
He came of his father’s fighting stock, for James Ackland’s 
father had been a soldier, and had served in several Buro- 
pean campaigns, as had also his grandiather. James Ackland 
took great pride in declaring that his grandfather had left a leg 
at Waterloo, ending his days, minus this useful member, in 
Chelsen Hospital, that institution in London where many a 
gallant, fearless goul has found a haven of yefuge. Brion had 
heard all these stories many times over, and they had the natural 
effect of making his resolve to be 2 soldior all the more doter= 
mined, which resolve ho daily confided to his little friend 
Annette. As the veteran listened to his son’s daily demand he 
would s1y to himself, ‘‘ What’s bred in tho bono must come 
out in the flesh,’”? and,as Brian gov older he became more insig- 
tent in his demand to be allowed to become a Drummer Boy. 
His chiof delight wae to march beside the Band of the British 
regiment quartered im the stration, looking with awe on the 
gorgeous habiliments of the Drum Major, or he would watch 
from some coign of vantage the regiment drilling on the 
maidan On these occasions he generally took Annette with 
him and seized a chance of entering into conversation with the 
soldiers, putting them all manner of questions, ‘! Are you going 
to war?” ox ‘* Have you all been to war ?” to which he would 
receive a variety of answers. Some replied, but others woul 
snarl surlily “Jao orf home you little half-easte brat. ? But 
poor Brian, at this period, kney nothing of the colour cuas~ 
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tion,— indeed, he did not know he was an Anglo-Tndian and he 
would confidently inform the Drummer Boys that he too was go- 
ing to be a Drummer Boy soon, as he was now just 14 years 
old, and his father, who had won the Victoria Uross, was sure 
to allow him to enlist before he was 15. On hearing this, a 
Drummer who posed as a wit remarked that Brian would join 
ase‘ Coloured Sawgint.” 

These conversations were generally of short duration, aud 
after the soldiers had marehed into barracks, Brian would xe- 
tin home and when he got the opportunity further question 
his father as to the sharpness of tho soldiers’ bayonets, 
and many other boyish questions, always ending up with the 
inevitable one, “ When will you let me go and be a soldier, 
dad?” at the same time reminding his father that he was 
a bigger boy than most of the drummers and would be 15 
yours old next birthday. The old warrior’s grief would but 
inerease on hearing Brian’s persistent requests and he 
would ropeat his wishes to his son regarding his joining the 
railway, or some other employment, knowing full well the 
boy’s hopes were in vain, 

Brian was kept to his studies at the local High 
School, conducted by the Ivish Christian Brothors and 
proved a very apt pupil, paying great attention to all 
he was taught, standing at tho top of his class and ex- 
celling at the school sports, the boy being the chief factor 
in his school’s success in winning several trophies ab foob- 
ball and hockey. Many were the prizos he brought home from 
time to time for excellence in study as well as in sport, to the 
great joy of his parents. Naturally they were proud of hia 
exploits, his father especially of his athletic ability ; bub still 
these things could not solve the daily question, and the fathor found 

_ greater difficulty than ever in evading the persistent interroga~ 
tion of his inquisitive son, and realized only too plainly that 
these questions would soon have to be answered truly, for Brian 
Would be sure to find out, and the best sour®e of information 
was where the boy looked for it, namely his owh father. After 

-much thought and guief for the,pain he was causing James Ack~ ° 
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land explained to his son that it was impossible for him ever to 
gerve his King and Country, as ho belonged to an outenst com- 
munity called Anglo Iudians, and he was not of the same race as 
his friends, the Drummer Boys. In fact no Government owned 
him and his lot would be a hard one. The only thing to do 
would be to make the best of matters, get employment as soon 
as possible, and help to keep the house going, as he was a big 
boy now and his parents could not afford to keep him at school 
very much longer. 


Brian listened to all thia patiently and at first hardly realized 
its import, Lis hopes of a military career were rudely dashed to 
the ground, and a stream of questions followed, which ended by 
Brian asking “‘ Why dad’’? and truly his father was at a loss to 
explain ‘' why ?” except that such was the case, and that there 
was practically no hope of a soldier's life for Brian, for James 
Ackland felt sure that the controversy in the Pross dealing with 
the question of an ‘* Murasian’’ or ‘ Anglo-Indian” regiment 
for the British Army, which was now appearing in almost overy 
Anglo-Indian newspapor in India, not to speak of many papers 
in England dealing with Anglo Indian questions, would rosult 
in nothing practical, for he had seen so many similar contro. 
versies that had brought forth no results ‘The Anglo-Indian 
community, he was certain, wore loyal to the backbone, and a 
great longing was showing itself among them to share the burden 
of empire by deeds of arms and to prove thab they were a loyal 
and valuable asset of the British Nmpire. ‘They were growing 
daily conscious of their proper place in the sun; azace alive and 
throbbing with hope and aspiration ; a race awniting but the 
magic word and touch of the leader or statesman who would re- 
unite their serried lines, their sovered and scattered units and 
weld the mass into one solid phalanx ready to mareh with 
the ' Soldiers of the King’' in the van ; for were they not an 
integral part of an Empire on which the sun never sets ? Bub 
the day of the Afglo-Indian regiment had nob yot come ; the 
300 000 Anglo [fdians in India had no powerful leader %o 
support their cRuse. ‘They wore searcoly over mentioned in the 
Vicoroy’s Council, whore the el§ims to preferential treatment. of, 
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both Muhammadans and Hindus is constantly being urged by 
their respuctive representatives. 

The Anglo-Indian community as a body were dosperately 
poor, but on the whole literate, while not a few were distinctly 
woll educated, as far as education was obtainable up to the age 
of 15 or 16. Without exception all of this age could read and 
write, the great majority being able to read and write more than 
one of the many Indian languages, as wellas English, and most 
could speak at least one ox more of them, besides Mnglish, their 
mother-tongue, and they could also boast of other acomplish- 
ments, Unfortunately, however, many Anglo-Indians who 
might have been of invaluable assistance as leaders of light and 
learning, and an everlasting tower of strength, on attaining a 
position of influence, disclaimed all connection with the com- 
munity, calling themselves Europeans end adopting Italian ov 
Spenish names. This was a distinct loss to the community, for 
men of great intellect were searco among them. Nor had they 
any leaders, such as he to whom Anglo-Indians still point with 
pride—that great soldier, James Skinner, the virtual conqueror 
of the Mahratta country, who was in his time a very terror to 
this warlike race, and whose regiment, named after him ‘' Slkin- 
ner'’s Hoise”’ is one of the most famous and loyal of Cavalry 
regiments in the British Indian Army. Colonel Skinner, C.B., 
was an Anglo-[ndian, and was proud to be known as one. 

Thus, without light and leading, the mass of the community 
struggled on, Bub the time was coming, the clouds were 
slowly lifting and the Star of Anglo-India would soon be avon 
gloriously ascending. Men of action—not men of speech only— 
were soon to arise, whose names would be venerated from 
generation to generation’ men of wealth and influence would 
be proud of their race: great deeds would be performed : but 
the time was not yet———not yet! 

Brian now thoroughly understood the biter tale, and con- 
fided his woes to his constant friend and companion Annette, 
who, like himself , Was an Anglo-Indian, er father, like 
Brian’s father, was a retired goldier, and alao worked on the 
‘railway. Her ggmplexion. like Brian’s. waa lioht brown and. 
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like most girls of her race, she was oxtremoly pretiy, She 
adored Brian in her childish way, and did her utmost to cheer 
him, saying she was sure that he wouldyot be asoldier, But 
Brian was not to be comforted. Ue pondered over his father’s 
words and felt a vague resentment against his parents. Indeed, 
go strong wad the tenaion, that one day he asked hie father : 
‘Why was I born? Surely God was the enuse of my creation. 
If He thought fit to create me, why am I to suffer for what 
God has been pleased to bring about?” Brian’s father was too 
staggered to answer this ; no more could Brian, who the lonyer 
he pondered over it the further he got from the answer, 

James Ackland was now getting desperate, for Brian was 
taking to heart his father’s words, so he deterinined to onlist 
hisson in the Army, either as a Kuropern or as au Anglo- 
Indian. With this object in viow Brian was taken by his fathor 
to Colonel Lucas, the Officer Vommanding the British Infantry 
regiment quartered in the town, On presenting himsolf belore 
the Colonel in the Orderly Room ’Sergeant-Major Ackland 
produced his Army discharge cortificntes and after a short 
conversation regarding the gallant veteran’s medals, and 
Victoria Oross (which he had pmned on his waistcont for the 
occasion) he disclosed the purpose of his visit and begged that 
his son Brian might be onlisted as a Drummor, as he gould 
pase all physical and educational tests, watching the while the 
Commanding Offeer’s face. Colonel Lucas turned purple in 
the face and fairly exploded in wrath at the very idea of euch a 
request. Regaining his composure somewhat and after care- 
fully wiping and adjusting his monoele, he closed the other optic 
and glaved at the lad 2 moment or two. 


Then looking Brian up and down contemptuously Colonel 
Lueas, 9s James Ackland had quite expected, ridiculed the idea, 
seying as he drummed on lus boot with his cane “ [aw, 
Sergeant-Majaw, Haw! Y’know we can’t have—hew—Anglo- 
Indians in the ‘regiment y’know. Preposterous, Bai Jove 
don’t y’know, Wéiy not—haw—onlist him inthe Native Axrfty 
Sergeant-Majaw, or why not—haw—wait until this contro« 
versy regarding the Anylo-Indfan Battalion—haw, haw—onds ?, 
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Perhaps an Anglo-Indian regiment may eventually be formed 
y’know?—not that [ am—haw—in favour of it, by Gad—oh 
no! Ifa xvegiment is raised, then y’know you would have 20 
difficulty in enlisting the boy. But I will not have the beggah 
in my regiment—understand chat Sergeant-Majaw. Wait until 
the regiment—haw—faces the bally hill beggahs in Afghanistan 
—haw, haw—they will jolly well soon wish themselves back 
at home|” 

“ In fact—haw—Sergeant-Majaw—I don’t believe they have 
the backbone to y'know, face an enemy——haw, haw, haw,” 
and with this effort he concluded. Little did he think that the 
very youth before him would, later on, be the means of sav- 
ing the lives of hundreds of his men, probably his own as well, 
facing the “' bally hill beggahs ” as he termed them. 

It must, of course, be premised that the Lueas-type of 
British officer is fortunately at the present day as extinct as 
the dodo. 

The gallant old Sergeant-Major’s blood boiled at these 
stinging remarks, and as he led his son away the stern discipline 
of years all but forsook him; and as he turned to leave, he 
retorted: ‘* Leb the regiment bo raised, Sir, and J assure you 
my son will face the foes of the dear Mother-land, even as I, 
his father, have many times done; aye Sir, and am ready to do 
again, even as my father and grandfather have done before 
mo.” On hearing this the now bristling Commanding Officer 
turned away abruptly, muttering something sbout ‘Ihe bally 
beggaha should be seen out of barracks,’ while Brian and his 
father, the tears of anger now trickling down the old warriors 
cheeks, left the barracks, 

Brian tried to console his father; but with difficulty 
restrained his own tears, lest the soldiers should consider him 
childish, So, together, father and son walled home in silence, 
and conveyed the news to Brian's mother, who, truth to tell, 
was not sorry, for she loved her child, as moshere of all races 
and colours love their children, and was loath t@ part with him 
though quite willing, ag a daughter of the Empire, to sacrifice 
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her son in the service and for the glorification of his, and her, 
King and Country. Brian, sad and despondent, told Annette 
what had taken place in the morning, and she cheered him a 
little by declaring again and again that he would yet be a 
soldier. 

Colonel Lucas, on leaving his Orderly Room, in an oxcit- 
able frame of mind, mounted his horse and galloped to his 
quarters, where his wife, who knew her husband’s irascible 
temperament, saw immediately that something had disturbed 
him. Allowing him to cool down, as he generally did after his 
morning pog, she inquired what had happened. 

In hia wife’s presence the gallant Colonel was a lamb. 
He explained that he had been put out by an old Sergeant-Major 
who wanted to enlist his boy in the Centresex Regiment, but 
as the boy was obviously an Anglo-Indian he could not hear 
of such a thing, and on his telling the old soldier so, he had 
received what to him amounted almost to an insult, It seemed 
to Mrs. Lucas that her husbend’s choler was again rising at the 
mere thought of the interview, but she pacified him, and then 
suggested that perhaps the boy might be given a trial. 

‘Alitia, my deah, what do you women know of such 
things?” ‘Did any good yet come out of Anglo-Indinns?” 
‘Some day, Robert,” repliod the good lady, ‘we may have 
cause to think more highly of them.” 

‘Rats 1’? thundered the Colonel, starting from his chair 
and pacing the room in his annoyance. But Mrs. Lucas wisoly 
then withdrew. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BRITISH ARMY OF INDIA. 


HE Buitish Army in India is in many respects quite unique, 
compared with the armies of European countries. In 
any proportionate estimate with the population of India, and 
taking into account the vast dimensions of the country, its 
numbers seam absurdly small. ‘The Native Army, however, is 
rouch larger than the British, but in the opinion of Continental 
Generals of repute both together, or, as the latest Army Oxders 
have it, the ‘ Indian’ Army and the British Army are 
numerically inadequate to cope with a serious invasion of 
India, Most British Generals hold that a successful invasion 
must necessarily come from the north-west, in which case the 
‘“‘Pamirs” (that group of mountain ranges called tho Roof of 
the World) would have to be crossed, and in the opinion of 
experts, occupy some considerable time, judging by Napoleon’s 
groat font in crossing the Alps, and the difficulties encoun- 
tered and overcome. Nor is this all: the buffer-sinte of Afghan- 
istan would have to be conquered and subdued before the in- 
vasion of India itself could be contemplated. ‘The Khybor Pass 
onee in the hands of the invaders, the first battlo in India 
would take place around about Peshawar. ‘Ihe battlefield is 
indeed at this very moment, and has been for years marked 
out there— before even the Trang-Persian Railway was dreamed 
of, or, a8 & matter of fact, before man evolved schemes of 
aerial ascension (the terminology is growing) for his material 
benefit. The nation most likely to invade India has also its 
habitat in aw north-westerly direction. An invasion of India by 
aoa the writer considers outside the scope of this bool: ; but 
from the little he has seen of the coast defencds, he would prefer 
te be elsewhere when modern guns try cenclusions with the 
antiquated lumps of iron that the Coast Defence Artillery are 
armed with to defend the shores. 
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The great lesson of 1857 has not been lost on the British 
Government. They well know that in the event of an invasion, 
even while the invader was yet in Afghanistan, a large army 
would be necessary to safeguard British interests, of vital 
importance, all over the country, as the country is held only by 
the aword. Qn the departure of the 75,000 British soldiers to 
repel the invader, who is, going to xeplace thom ? Who will 
safeguard British interests ? 

Tho British Army in India can boast that it is as effiient 
asany Army in the world, It is therefore ready to take the 
field at « moment’s notice; and ex hypothesi that it ia next to 
impossible to invade India by land, it is quite large enough for 
internal security or defence. Should however trouble come 
from outside, how would it fare with the large European 
population of India, not large indeed in proportion to the Indian 
(the compariaon, infact, makes their numbers microscopic) and 
how would it fare with the Anglo-Indian population, who 
number more than the European ? Would 300,000,000 Indian 
people, seething with insurrection, spare Anglo-lndians? 
Would the rebels, as has the British Government, forget the 
existence of Anglo-Indians ¢ Ox would tho latter throw in their 
lot with India’s millions? No—a thousand times no. ‘The 
Anglo-Indian is British at heart, and, should necessity arise, 
would fight shoulder to shoulder with his British kinsman. 

Let the-fact be heralded, if perhaps it has been forgotten, 
that the \nglo-Indians, who, with the Wuropean civilians who 
attached themselves to Brilish regiments during the Mutiny, 
fought like heroes, and one Anglo-Indian at least in the oper- 
ations around and during the siege of Lucknow performed a 
deed worthy of the Victoria Cross—a deed that is even now 
spoken of. 

The aged veteran who shows visitors around Lucknow’s 
ruined Residency is an Anglo-Indian, who proudly wears the 
Mutiny Medal. Hoe has lived in or noar the Residency ever 
since the day he Was beleagueréd in that place with Sir Homey 
Lawrence. THs writer in 1910 was shown round the Residen- 
ey by him and heard tales thatthave never yet been published, ; 
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The Anglo-Indian community, much smaller in Mutiny times than 
now, suffered tersibly, the Indians’ hatred of them being as 
intense as their hatred of the European ; and in the Mutiny, as is 
well known, the Anglo-Indian fought well. ‘The hardest heart 
must melt with pity as the aged warrior takes one round the 
famous ruins, pointing oub—' This is where 40 Tusiliexs ware 
killed one night.” ‘Qn that road, the mutineers’ guns were 
posted, and fired at the Residency; you will observe that 
General Lawvence’s room faces that way ; in that room he 
was killed by a cannon shot.” “That is the room where the 
Scotch lassie, Jessie, dreamed she heard the bagpipes, and in 
which several children were born during the siege.”” ‘Then the 
visitor comea to the cemetery, where ho reads ‘lore lie 185 
officers and men of the 5th Fusiliers who died during the siege 
of the Residency” and mechanically you raise your hat when 
the tomb with the inscription ‘‘ Tere lies Sir enry Lawrence, 
who did his duty” comes into view. Many are the soldiors’ 
graves to be found in the cemetery ; many tombstones bearing 
a hundved or more soldiers’ names ; and near by graves whose 
tombstones indicate that those lying beneath wore ‘civilians, ”’ 
What civilians ? the reader asks; the answer being ' Anglo- 
Indians ” who fought and died for their country. 

But to resume our subject. ‘The Anglo-Indian does not in 
any way regret the existing feeling between his community and 
the native of India; he is ever ready, as 2 loyal subject of the 
King, to fight, to his last gasp, for the Flag, King, and 
Empire, But both, so far, have only called upon him in times 
of stress, which do nos often oceur. And since, if trouble 
arose, the Anglo-Indian would be called upon to take up arma 
in his country’s cause, would it be fair to expech him to 
successfully cope with a well-trained army, without previous 
training ox experience in warfare? 

Here again I musi digress. Let not the English veader 
confound the term Anglo-Indian with what in England is con- 
nbdted by “‘half-caste.” This term is absolutefy incorrect in this 
case. Half-castes may be found in every county’y where ablack 
and & white population existe ; but in nowhere has the result ag 
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yet of intermarriages among such populations attained the pro- 
portions or the importance it has as in India. Here the com- 
mingling of blood, by marriage and intermarriage, has evolved 
a distineily new type of human being—the Anglo-Indian—with 
an undeniably distinct place in the economy of Nature. What is 
more, he isa good and useful type, and the British Government 
will one day find it out. Ile should be developed ; he is trying 
to journey forward though the journey so far has been painfully 
alow. Probably he would have been much nearer his goal to- 
day had he been better educated, and had there been a general 
and proud recognition of the truths just enunciated. 

Let any casual visitor to India make an investigation and 
he will discover that the Anglo-Indian community is enthu- 
siastically loyal, and that their children are brought up exactly 
ag avo British children. ‘Their schools are not so large, elaborate 
or numerous as in England, but the teachers are imbued with 
precisely the same ideas and the tonching ie exactly on the same 
lines. 

The soldier’s barrack life in India is a tolerably fair 
replica of that in England. ‘the soldier is kept busy in these 
days. Only menials absolutely necessary aro vow employed in 
barracks, such as the punkha-walleh and the sweeper; the former 
is gradually being displaced by the introduction of far more 
effective mechanical contrivances, and sweepors ave not allowed 
inside barracks, every soldier having to sweep the space he 
ocenpies, 

Nor ave scores of sleeping bearers, with their families, 
relatives and dependants seen on the verandahs now, as was 
once the cass. When a British Battalion is ordered out from 
England the restrictions in regard to marriage are relaxed, 
with the result that the married establishment of any Battalion, 
on ita arrival in India, is generally larger than ai any other 
period of its foreign service. 

Many however do noi marry immediately, intending, afler 
sesing the couttry first, to send for their brides-elect by 
troopship as is permissible, Bufonce in India, and with plenty — 

\ one 
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of spare time, Tommy Atking finds many pleasant recreations not 
to be had on the eame scale in England. It is af theso—social 
gatherings, Rechabite meetings, “| AG homes,” dances, church 
meetings, choix practices, &e. thet Tommy meets with his 
Anglo-Indian inumorata. 

The young lady is only too pleased to tale him into the 
bosom of her family. Tlere he speedily becomes & prime 
favourite, his stories of English life, of London especially, being 
a fascinating topic. In return he is given many a good meal, 
tasting dishes he has never heard of before. Tommy thus 
finds a very congenial method of whiling away long evenings ; 
appreciates a home, whe1e he receives true hospitality, and a 
cordial welcome from the whole family, among whom probably 
will be found two or more of the gentler sex, who sing and 
After years of rough barrack room life, 
eut off from female society, thie seems a very paradise to him. 
His Platonic friendship disappears, lovo taking ity place and. 
the soldier, forgetting all his old ties -- if ever remembered— 
and nob carving whether he obteins permission or not to bring 
Ins wife on the strength of his regiment, marries, and to his 
gradit be it said, remains true to his wife, though, by so doing, 
08 personally more than 2 casual observer would believe. 


play on the piano. 


he sulle: 

Tho writer ia aware of a ease in which everything possible 
was done, including his Commanding Officer’s refusal, to pre- 
vont 2 certain soldier from marrying an Anglo-Indian girl ; 
but in spite of all he maxvied, hived a voom in the Indian bazar, 
ox near it, his Commanding Officer afterwards giving him 
permission to sleap out of barracks. His wife actually saved 
up enough money, by the period his time expired, to pay her 
passage home, the husband of course going by troopship. 
‘When last heard of the couple were doing well in a suburb of 
London. Some on becoming time-expired take their wives to 
ingland, and settle there permanently. Of those, however, 
who marry in India, the majority prefor to stay in the country 
after their marxiage for various reasons. “To this majority 
pelonged James Ackland, and in spite of sheers and gibes, 
frue man that] he was, clung $0 his _ “Why ??? one 
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need scarcely ask, for the obvious reason that the mariage 


was founded on true love. 

James Ackland was by this time in easy circumstances, 
for though lacking in high educational qualifications, his quali- 
ties of sterling honesty and capacity for hard work had beou 
duly recognized and vewarded. Yot he was not quite happy ; 
fox he knew that his son Brian was brooding over the bumiliat- 
ing treatment he had xeceived from Colonel Lucas, and that 
he was unable to help his son to attain his heart’s desixe. 

Anglo-Indions, however, were now rousing themselves 
from their apathy: they weze putting aside theix jealousies 
and uniting together, and with that end in view forming Associa- 
tions and Leagues in every important town in India. ‘Theix 
demand for representation on the Imperial Council was acceded 
to. They were given here two sents besides those already 
secured on the Provincial Councils. An agitation for Anglo- 
Indian regiments was started and kept up with such spirit and 
insistence that the matter came before Parliament. His Majesty 
the King himself, it was rumouyed, hed used his personel in- 
fluence in favour of vaising an Anglo-Indian Battalion, and it 
wag said that all opposition to its formation had been overcome, 
The news that the formation of an Anglo-Indian Battalion 
had been sancticned was soon flashed to India and all Anglo- 
India went delizious with joy and emotion. And well they 
might, for ib was an act of grace on tho part of tho King him- 
self. Whother the wisdom of the King’s ach wag justified ox 
not the story as it unfolds itself will prove. 

Brian had at last xenlized his greatest wish; for he was 
one of the first hundyed - to be enlisted. Lis proud father gave 
him advice as to his future behaviow', exhorted him to remem- 
ber that his fathor and his father’s father battled and bled for 
England, and he was to do the same, The father's last words 
were: ‘‘Qn this regiment’s behavioux,in peace and in war 
depends the futurerof all such as you. Brian, my lad, mye 
message to you &nd to all your comrades is this :—‘Place your 
honour before everything ; be ‘men in the best sense of the | 
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word ; regard woman’s honoug , as, sacred ; when you makea 
promise, stick to it, as I have stuck to the promise I made to 
your mothier before you were born. Let your battlecry be ‘No 
surrender’; what youhave‘ hold’ and never say die.’ ‘ Do you 
understand my words, Brian?” ‘‘ Yes, I understand them per- 
fectly, dear father,” answered Brian, hie eyes glistening with 
tears, ‘‘I will endeavour to remember them and act up to your 
advics,” “ That's right, that’s right, my dear boy,” said the 
gallant warrior. But lot a veil be drawn over the tender parting. 
Iix-Sergeant-Major Ackland left his son much move affected of 
the two ; ho could not restrain his warm Irish feelings ; so amidst 
the blave of bugles, hurrying of feet and sharp words of com- 
mand, he hurriedly stole out of the barracke, hising homewards 
sadly, yeb at heart thankful that his son was enabled to serve 
his King, and that the community to which his son belonged 
had been aff orded an opportunity of proving whether or not they 
could he trusted to fight under the common flag. On his arrival 
home he found his wife and chi ih in tears ab Brinn’s depar- 
ture, this being the first lime ajiy"of the children had slept undor 
other than the parental roof, ' That night there was no sleep 
for the mother ; sho completely broke down at the thought of 
tho parting for, needless to say, she loved Brian dearly. ‘The 
doox of the Acklands’ bungalow was not locked that night, nor 
for any night after that was the eldest son ever locked out of 
his humble home; his loving mother in after years taking a 
pride in saying ‘‘I have never locked my boy out!’ low 
many mothers in the dear old land do exactly the same, think- 
ing only and always of the absent one? But time brings chan- 
ges, and so did it in this case ; for after he had been over a 
year a soldier, he joyfully wrote to his father saying that ho 
was coming home on furlough, aftér tho Mancuvres. 

The ox-Sergeant-Major, hugely delighted at the news, 
handed the letter to his wife: but we will leave them in their 
bliss and follow Brian’s adventures and the fortunes of the ist 
Battalion of the Anglo-Indian Regiment. 


banwngrownad 


CHAPTER IIT. 
THE EXPERIMENTAL BATTALION. 


Big of Army Order No. 10001, dated April 1st, 19— 

Order of General Sir James Milleocks, Bart. v.o., 
K.G.8.1., K.0.V.0., 0.B-, D.8.0., Commander-in-Ohief of His 
Majesty’s Forces in India. 

Waaurras His Most Gracious Majesty, Groren, King, 
by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor 
of India, aftex careful consideration, deeming it expedient to 
train to arms for the service of their King, has commanded mo 
to raise one Battalion of Eurasians or Anglo-Indians for 
service, I hereby oxder that immediate steps be taken to raise 
one experimental Battalion, the terms and conditions of service * 
to be similar to those regulating the British Army. Further 
instructions and orders will be conveyed later. 


J. MILLCOCKS, Guyunan, 


Comdy.~in-Chief, H. ML.’s Forces in India. 

Tho first members of the Anglo-Indian community to 
receive this startling pieco of news were the Assistant Surgeons 
of the Indian Subordinate Medical Department. This Depart- 
ment, composed chiefly of Anglo-Indiana, is the only one in 
which an Anglo-Indian can woar the King’s uniform, Auni- 
mated discussion immediately took place in every Duty-room 
of the military hospitals, if being well known that when Lord 
Kitchener was Commander-in-Chief in India, he and the Army 
Department did not consider the acheme practicable; though 
Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, was known to be in sympathy 
with it. The maiter, however, being adjudged to be one in 
which military cofsiderations were paramount, the scheme wis 
shelved for thé time being. 
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Telegrams and letters passed among members of the 

I. §.M.D., and many young Assistant Surgeons declared that 
they were for leaving the Medical Service at once, foregoing all 
their prospects to enlisé in the new regiment. Mass meetings 
were held all over India by the Anglo-Indian community and 
the Government of India were asked to convey their respectful 
and loyal feelings of gratitude to the King-Emperor. Great 
resolutions were made, leaders exhorting the young men, who 
were now to become soldiers ever to remember the gracious act 
of their King and the Sacred Cause, telling them of the avenues 
of employment that would eventually be opened to them and 
impressing upon them, above all, to remember that as their 
community was on its trial, the paramount duty of aequit- 
ting themselves worthily, that therefore none should think 
of enlisting who was not ready to dio for his King 
and Country. Great joy prevailed among all classes of 
Anglo-Indians and all engorly waited for final orders to 
be issued. As however only one Batialion of Infantry was 
to be xaised for the present, many applications would 
obviously have to he refused. In tho course of a month 
orders for enlisting the numbers required for the Battalion 
were forthcoming, and recruiting officers were duly overwhelm- 
ed with applications, personal and written, many giving up 
highly xemunorative posts for the privilege of serving. Pre- 
ference wag given to the sons of living ox-soldiors, and recruits 
from this class were so numerous that the Ist Battalion was 
composed entirely of them ; but asthe number who offered 
themselves ao greatly exceeded that required, the standard of 
height was raised to a minimum of 5'7”, thie being the standard 
obtaining in His Majesty’s Foot Guards ; chest measurement, &e. 
being necessarily in proportion, Every man enlisting was requir- 
ed to undergo a strict medical and stiff educational test, and to 
produce a xecord of his character from the dato of his leaving 
school: also a birth certificate, as none were to be enlisted under 
the age of 18 or over 21, excepting of covtse the drummers. 
Further, a certificate, signed by the Hon’ble Mr. Hgdam, Presi- 
- dent ofthe United Anglo-Indign League, had to be produced, to 
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the effect that the would-be soldier was unmarried, and a bona- 
fide Anglo-Indian, Thus the matériel was the best that Anglo- 
India could produce, and despite the vestrictions as to recruit- 
ment, the Battalion very soon attained its maximum strength. 
The necessary drill instructors had been requisitioned from 
His Majesty’s Foot Guards in London and the most severe and 
efficient Sergeant-Major that could be spared toole over his respon- 
sible charge as Sergennt-Major, non-commissioned officers being 
selected from the British regiments serving in India. “I'he officers 
were selected by ballot, a mode rendered necessary owing to the 
large number eager to have themselves transferred from British 
and Indien regiments into the new force, and commissions were 
divided equally between British and Indian Infantry regiments 
serving in India. It was thought at first that thore would be 
some difficulty in selecting a dép6t and quarters, but the Nicholaon 
Committee speedily solved the difficulty, selecting Seringapatam 
in South India as the most suitable place. Thus did King George, 
by the mere fiat of hia Royal Will, galvanize into action the 
lumbering machinery that had food, when the scheme for an 
Anglo-Indian Battalion had been first mooted and discussed, in 
previous years, insurmountable difficulties in its formation, 


Seringapatam, when a large garrison was stationed there, 
was a flourishing town, in spite of its malarious climate, 
particularly inimical to the health of Muropeans. When the 
yet undisciplined ist Battalion, Anglo-Indian Regiment, with 
ovr young hero, Drummer Brian Ackland, took over the 
Fort and Barxacks, even the, very Indians were gradually 
abandoning the place. ‘The Indien population was now 
scarcely 10,000, whereas at the height of its prosperity the 
population of Sevingapatam numbered neaxly 300,000, The 
town is of great historic interest. It was here that Tippoo, 
the Tiger of Mysore, met his death, on his defeat by the British 
Army, composed chiefly of John Company’s soldiers. Little 
concern, however, had the new recruits for the reputation for * 
uuhealthiness of the place. They hailed from all parts of India, 
and were almgst immune from tropical diseases. Naturally, 
therefore, such an unhealthy plece would have less il] effect; on 
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them than on a British Battalion, In fact a better ox more auit- 
able station could hardly have been selected. Its past proud 
history, well known to many of the men, who recounted tales of 
daring and glorious deeds performed by the Honourable Com- 
pany’s soldiers on the assault on that once-great stronghold, 
was well calculated to fire every bosom with martial and emula- 
tive ardour. 

But the new veeruity wore not out for a picnic, as they 
very soon found out. They were divided into small squads, each 
squad having two instructors, and as much individual instruction 
as possible was given under the stern and critical eye of the 
Sergeant-Major, and the officers to fit them for inspection. Dis- 
cipline was very strict, the work and drill hard, but the 
instructors found the men obedient, tractable and very willing 
to learn: two months saw a great change. Reveilléat daybreak, 
light refreshment, gymnastics for an hour (as stiff as the 
instructors could render it), breakfast, a drill-parade in squads, 
instruction in putting together equipment, knotting, bridging, 
&e, were the first preliminaries. The second month the squads 
were made larger, and as time went on the movements became a 
little more complicated. Men were posted to companies 
according to their height, on which basis four companies were 
formed, in the last of which were men 5’ 7” in height. 

The formation of the Band and Drums was on similar 
lines to those of British regiments, and under a young and 
ambitious Bandmaster from Knoller Hall made great progress, 
to the delight of the officers who contributed to its support, 
On the oxpixy of six months the Commanding Officer considered 
the Battalion quite fib for a ‘“‘ march past,” and forthwith 
ordered one to take place, the Regimental March having arrived. 
This was found to be the old, old English song :— 

Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, Try, Try Again * 
which was considered most appropriate, the regimental band 
soon acquiring mastery over this simple but, to the Battalion, 
highly-inspixiting tune. 
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The xeports concerning the Battalion were excellent. Tho 
Canteen Sergeant often declared with disgust that he might os 
well close his dooys for all the trade he did. No cases of erime 
aver occurred, accounted for, no doubt, by the fact that there 
yas not # single individual in the Battalion without an educa- 
tional certiticate of some sort. This for a British unit consti- 
tuted quite a record, the average British Battalion having 
about 10 per cent without a certificate of any kind. Of the 
Regimental Lustitutes, the Gymnasium and Library received 
the greatest amountof patronage. Sports of all kinds were en- 
couraged. There were Football, Hockey, Rifle, Cricket and 
Boxing Clubs, practically the whole Battalion contributing 
from their own pay to them. But no competitions had as 
yet been arranged, excepting between individuals and com- 
panies of tho Battalion, for no other troops were stationed 
in ox near Seringapatam. 

Just six months from the date of its inception the Battalion 
formed up, to maxch past its Commanding Officer, The Union 
Jack was hoisted on this special occasion, and each company, 
ag it marched past, received the order “‘Hyes Right,” many 
devoted oyes being fixed earnestly on the brave Old Flag, which 
all loved so well. 

After the “march past” the Battalion was formed up in 
quarter column, facing the saluting base, and the Commanding 
Officer for the first time addressed the Battalion, saying how 
glad he was thatthe xealization had excesded all expectations. 
He confessed he had been at first dubious of success and was 
ready to face the hardest task of his career; bul the devotion 
to duty and the enthusiasm of all ranks was beyond praise ; he 
was proud of them, and never wished $0 command a finer body 
of men, He was certain their enthusiasm for soldiering would 
continue; his report to the QGommander-in-Chief! could not 
possibly be otherwise than most favourable to the regiment, 
And it was a credit to their community. They must not, 
however, let the® ardour cool, for the honour of their” 
name. Orders *had been received that the Battalion, during 
the coming winter, would take p§ré in the Grand Manwuvres, . 
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They would be placed side by side with British and Indian 
vegiments, when their soldierly qualities would he put to a 
very severe test ‘'T again repeat,” continued the Commanding 
Officer, ‘that I am proud of you.” The six months of stern 
discipline now moderated somewhat, the whole Battalion, 
led by the stern old Sergeant-Major himeelf, giving threo 
hearty cheers, after which the order “Column of route from 
the right’ was given, and the Battalion, now highly elated, 
marched back to barracks. Much satisfaction was expressed by 
all the privates,—every individual so far was a private,—no 
promotions having yet been made. The more influential men, 
however, impressed tho vemainder with the fact that they had 
made a decidedly good first impression, and first impressions 
went a long way ; their enthusiasm must be sustained Hach 
one was to keep the aim steadily in viow, viz. making himself 
an efficient soldier and a good rifle shot ; and each man should 
keep himself physically fit as more serious worl: was before 
them, in preparation for the fortheoming Mancsuvres, when 
notes would be taken of their powers of endurance, and all 
eyes would be on them. 

Tho Sergeant-Major had been all this time on the gui vive for 
likely N.C.0’s. He had many names docketed in tha Orderly 
Room for courses of instruction which were to take placo ot 
various schools of instruction in different parts of India, before 
the Manwuvres. The men selected were eventually sent to the 
Headquarters tor Instruction, and the Sergeant-Major proved to 
be a shrewd judge of men, as every man sont up succeeded in 
passing his examination, and favourable reports followed. ‘Tho 
Battalion continued steadily to train, and month followed 
month, until at last orders issued for the Manouvies. Brian 
during the first year had beon far from idle; he had assiduously 
attended to his music, as well as taken part in all the athletic 
sports held in the regiment, and was the Battalion footer team’s 
contre forward, The Band and Drums also were successful the 

«first year in winning the Battalion Cup, presented by the 
Commanding Officer for inter-company competition, At boxing 
Brian proved himself tobe an,adept in the noble art, as under 
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the careful training of the Gymnastic Instructor he won the 
pelt in the Battalion light-weight competition. 

Brian wrote home a long letter to his fathor, relating his 
succens. This greatly pleased James Ackland, who in his 
younger days had been no mean exponent of the Fistic Art, All 
sports ware still encouraged in the Regiment, though the Batto- 
lion training was 26 severe as ever. A week before the timo tor 
its departure to the rendezvous of the Gxand Army of India, 
the Commanding Officer expressed himself thoroughly satisfied 
as to his Battalion doing him credit, not the smallest detail in 
their training having been overlooked. The hospital returns 
showed that the standard of health was excellent, being slightly 
above that of the best British regiment in India, which was not 
surprising, considering the fact that all the men were born and 
bred in India. ‘‘ Dock service,” as Tommy terms admittance 
to hospital, was looked upon with great disfavour. Everyone in 
the Battalion had submitted to inoculation against enteric fever, 
as they were convinced of its value. Tommy Atkins, how- 
ever, is sceptical in the matter, and wild horses cannot drag 
the majority of his class, even in these enlightened times, 
to face the needle. So that in the 1st Battalion, Anglo- 
Indian Regiment, thanks to inoculation, there were few serious 
cases, and nono fatal from the scourge of enteric. During the 
last week the Battalion packed up, and on recoiving definite 
orders, paraded in marching order, and marched out of barracka 
to the strains of their now most inspiring Regimental March 
“fry, Try, Tuy Again,” Brian, as ‘First Drummer” rattling his 
drim to the great danger of the skin stretched across that 
instrument. All wore in high feather and the Buitish N.C. 0's, 
remarked on the general willingness of tho mon, and their cheer- 

ful performance of duty. These N.C.0’s. were now not a little 
proud of their pupils : their opinion of Anglo-Indians undor- 
went a complete chango, recognizing as they did what fihe 
material every man in the Battalion was made of and had ng, 
doubt at all that a 1 good reports would be forwarded by the 
Commander-in- ~Chiet to the Ingian and British Governments. 

As a conséqtionce not a few expectell promotion to follow for them- 


. 
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selves and aa a matter of fact for the privates. The Instructors 
from His Majesty’s Foot Guarda were going home on comple- 
tion of the Manwuvyres, their raison d’etre now being remov- 
ed, the work of perfecting the Battalion in drill having been 
accomplished. They would be replaced by British Infantry 
N. C. 0’s. and this was a change longed for by the privates as, 
for some of them, it would mean the first step in promotion The 
gallant and stern Sergeant-Major was still staying on, for he 
had begged to be allowed to remain at the head of his now beloved 
Battalion. He had been chiefly instrumental in getting them 
into shape ; he had moreover no further desire to take part in 
the glorious ceremonial displays of His Majesty’s Foot Guards, 
such a8 the daily changing of the guard at Buckingham and 
St. James’s Palaces, and the Trooping of the Colours on the 
Horse Guards’ Parade. The glamour of the East may possibly 
havo dulled these memories ; bub, be that as it may, ho determined 
to complete his service in India. The Battalion soon reached the 
railway station. Amid much bustle and excitement all entrained. 
Then, like some fabled dragon of the wild Arabian imagination, 
fed with live coal, breathing smoke and shrieking shrill, the 
engine with its long load of wagons-full of the happy men of 
the Battalion, sped over the long, dry and arid plains of Cen- 
tal India and arrived at its destination—tho Jalalpur Rendezvous. 





OHAPTER IV. 
ON MANOEUVRES. 


NOWLEDGE of the Anglo-Indian community in Great 
I Britain is limited to ox-soldiers, rotired officers, and 
members of the various Indian Services, so that no goueral 
interest was evinced in the new Battalion. In fact it is 
doubtful if most of the people in the British Isles know any- 
thing concerning their own Army, let alone the Indian Army. 
Indeed, it would not be surprising to learn that the vast 
majority can scarcely distinguish one regiment from another. 
They may know a cavalrymen by his spurs, but that is 
about the extent of their knowledge. An Anglo-Indian, on 
the other hand, can tell one soldier of a British regiment 
from that of another by his facings, ond even if the facings of 
two regiments are alike, he will soon distinguish them by the 
eap-badges. Many schoolboys take a great delight in collecting 
these, while Anglo-Indian girla may be seon wearing them 
as brooches, When a youth enlists at home, he rarely knows 
what regiment to elect to serve in and lets the enlisting sergeant 
decide for him. He is spoken of by his friends os having 
‘gone for a soldier,” the ides being that he has gone to some 
place where all soldiers are sent on oulisting. 

Ta military circles, however, in the British Isles, the now 
Anglo-Indian Battalion afforded much matter for comment, 
16 was especially much discussed at their Clubs and argued 
over by officers of the Indian Army on loave in England, as well 
aa by those on the Retired List, who found the fopie one of 
intense interest, The great majority however ridiculed the idea 
of forming an Anglo-Indien Battalion, but this was only to be 
expected, Much correspondence passed between officers in India 
and Mngland concerning the Battalion, and theaubject was taken 
up in the Press. .Tha London Daily Mail, ever on the side of 
the weak and gown-trodden, interested itself on behalf of the 
Anglo-Indian community, evensending special correspondents 
to India ‘to report how sips Battalion was faving and to provide 
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first-hand information in the matter for its readers. It was 
pointed out that in the improbable event of the loss of India, the 
thousands of rotived Anglo-Indians drawing a Government 
pension of any kind would be left destitute, as all pensions 
drawn by Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians would cease in 
such a contingency. Huropeans resident in India could return 
to Europe ; not so the Anglo-Indians, and therefore this was a 
further reason justifying their right to defend their homes. 
Other papers, London an’ Provincial, took up the subject, until 
eventually the ‘ Anglo-Indian community ”? was the general 
topic of conversation all over thecountry, and people were ask- 
ing themselves why had the Anglo-Indians been excluded from!’ 
bearing arms? Were not soldiers of every creed serving England ? 
—Rock Scorpions, Maltese, Ngyptians, Indians of countless 
castes and tribes, Chinamen in the Wei Hai Wei regiment, Maoris, 
Dutchmen, Bast and West African Negroes, Jamaican Negroes, 
British Guianans, Hondurasians and Canadians. And yet tho 
Anglo-Indian was excluded ! Writers of repute in discussing the 
question said there were great possibilities to the Empire bound 
up in the question of raising Anglo-Indian Battalions, and 
suggested also that cavalry and artillery too might be formed. 
The reports from the Commander-in-Chiefin India were eagerly 
awaited, the Manwuvres having now commenced. In the British 
Army in India the keenest intorest was displayed from the time 
the now-famous Army Order issued. Tommy Atkins, ever 
the severest of critics, who saves nob, neither spares, talked of 
little elee, ‘The idea of raising en Anglo-Indian Battalion 
“distinctly amused him, and many were the rude remarks he 
made about it. 


However, curiosity to see the new Battalion was keen in the 
British Army, and most of the troops were eagerly looking for- 
ward to the Mancuvres, as none had yet seen the Battalion, 
and all reports said that they were an exceptionally smart and 
tall body of men. x 

Even Private Daniel Dodger, tho grouser-in chief of the 
Centresex Regiment, who boasted that he had been three bloom~ 
* jn’ years in the bloomin’ rotteh country, adding, with aknowing 
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wink ‘they had only got him on Manceuvres one year out of 
the three” gave up his contempleted visit to hospital, which 
for several weeks ho had been planning, in his curiosity to see 
the ‘‘ Darkies”’? as he termed them, as he was going home next 
teooper ; for after mature consideration he came to the con- 
clusion that the treat he anticipated would be well worth the 
great sacrifice he was making. 

The Anglo-Indian Battalion was among tho last to arrive 
at the rendezvous, having bad to cover twenty miles from the 
railway to the scene of operations by route march. There were 
three days yet for the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief on the 
scene, and for the commencement of the Maneuvres. The twonty 
miles could easily have been spread over two days, but the 
Commanding Officer decided to make one long march of it to test 
the endurance of his men. Starting ab daybreak, the regiment 
swung out of the station, on its march across country— the 
route by the metalled road being much longer, The Drums 
were heard long before noon by the troops already in camp, 
and the rattle was put down at first to some other British 
regiment marching in, and little interest was evinced; but as the 
Anglo-Indian Battalion topped the last rise, and the camp came 
into view, they were soon recognized, even in the distance, as 
none other then the new Battalion. Officers and men in their 
curiosity hurried out to see them and quite a large crowd 
collected, lining both sides of the road through which tho rogi- 
ment would have to pass. 

Within a few hundred yards of theix camping ground, the 
Commanding Officer gave the command ‘‘ march to attention,” 
and simultaneously ordered the Drum Major to play the rogi- 
mental march. ‘The strains of the Band playing their simple 
but inspiring march ‘Try, Try, Try Again ” infused now life 
into the now tired and duaty men, each man maxching to attention 
as if he had just come on parade; and as the Battalion drew 
near their comrades-in-arms, the silence was mOst noticonble 
All the troops lintag the road were gazing with astonishmess 
at the mon, fot instead of seeing a bedraggled body of men, in 
all manner of uniforms (as theig previous experience of the local 
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volunteers of their various stations had led them to expect) quite 
a diferent picture was presented. The men though dog tired 
marched in exactly as would any British regiment. ‘The silence 
was however soon broken, a ‘lommy vemarking, ‘‘ Aint they 
long devils,” and ‘my gord they’ve come in dashed well.” 

The Battalion, arriving ab the camping ground, formed 
quarter-column and piled arms, and the now thoroughly tired 
soldiers being dismissed laid down to rest. Lhe general impres- 
sion created among the onlookers was a good one, both officers 
and men being of opinion that the Battalion were physically a 
fine set of men, and as far as at present could be judged, very 
smart—in fact Private Daniel Dodger clinched the argument 
in theix favour by declaring with emphasis that they had come 
in “‘oricky.’ hut night the Officers dined with the Officers 
of the Centresex Regiment and all drank to the success of tho 
1st Battalion, Anglo-India Regiment. The Indian regiments 
absolutely took no notice of the Battalion, squatting around thoir 
curry-pots as usualas the regiment marched in ; there thoy 
remained, stolid, indifforent, immovable! “Surely,” said they, 
“the cooking of food and cleaning of utensils is far more intereat- 
ing and important than looking at a new ‘‘Peela Paltan” coming 
in. The soldier-log are surely mad to run a mile for nothing.” 

The Manwuvres were soon in full swing, and the new 
Battalion quickly learned the rudiments of field tactics, ‘They 
marched well, and showed plenty of enthusiasm. They were 
out on trial and knew it, so every man determined to do his best 
for the sake of the fubure of the Battalion, 

General Sir James Milleocks’ reputation for night alarms 
was not belied, as the new Battalion discovered but they proved 
equal to the test. They were givon especially hard tasks, but 
came out of it with a greatly enhanced reputation, Tho oppor- 
tunity was also seized upon for inter-regimental footer and 
hockey matches, and.open-sir boxing competitions, in which the 
Battalion moro than held its own. 


~ Correspondents with the troops sent glowing reports to 


the Press, and it was quite evident that the Battalion “had 
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made good” and had come to stay. Hven Tommy Atkina, seep- 
tical as he always is of the value of any other fighting man, was 
loud in praise, and friendships were struck up between Britisher 
and Anglo-Indian as they marched side by side. Many ‘‘geneval 
ideas” were carried out during the six weeks of the Mancuvres 
and many valuable lessons learned, The new Battalion excelled 
in scouting and reconnoitring (by night especially), fox they all 
not only thoroughly underatood the Indians but spoke their 
language as fluently as they did English. The information 
gained, therefore, as xegards the lay of the country and its 
supplies of forage and food, was most accurate, It was also 
noticed that the Indians in general stood in greater awe of the 
Anglo-Indian than of the British soldiers, as they knew thatthe 
former understood their every word ;‘and also had an intimate 
knowledge of their habits and thus succeeded in getting much 
more work out of the gangs employed on temporary works, 


The resourcefulness exhibited in foraging and living on the 
country, on meagre rations of fruits and lintels alone, was also 
noted in theix favour, and ib was common opinion that the Batta- 
lion could live in places where a British one would starve. But 
their best achievement was reconnoitring by night. ‘They could 
vonture out confident in their knowledge, where British soldiers 
could not. On one occasion two privates were permitted to 
disguise themselves as Indian fruit-sellers, actually spending two 
days in the native lines of the opposing forces , Gaining all the 
information possible, they speedily returned to their own lines, 
and revealed the whole plan of the enemy’s attack to the General 
Officer Commanding the Red or Defending forces, who neted 
upon the information received and was thus able to checkmate 
every move made by the ‘enemy ” and thus turned certain 
defeat into decisive victory. Later on the two Generals wore 
seated comfortably in Headquarters discussing the opexations, 
when the defeated General asked his friend-how he had managed 
to anticipate his scheme, which he said he had carefully plan- 
ned out months béfore, and was confident of its utility in thé” 
ordinarv course of events. 
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He was naturally surprised to hear the whole story, 
expressed great satisfaction at the resourcefulness of the two 
Anglo-Indians, and said that this should be noted in favour of 
the two men and also of the Battalion. On the cessation of hostil- 
ities, the two armies assembled in one large camp, and after a 
few days reat a grand review was held, the whole army march- 
ing past the Commander in-Chief. The soldierly bearing and 
excellent physique of the new Battalion attracted general atten- 
tion and was favourably commented upon by the large number 
of Europeans present at the review. As the Anglo-Indian Batta- 
lion approached the saluting base the massed bands struck up its 
regimental march ‘Izy, Try, Try Again”: the very music 
seemed to spenk the words and carry calm assurance. How- 
ever, there was every reason to believe that at least, in this, 
their firsi venture, the Battalion had succeeded beyond all 
expectations. ‘l'here was no doubt that by its quiet, manly and 
martial bearing the Battalion had captured all hearts ; ita modes- 
ty was allthe more noticeable as it was the only regiment present 
without colours. 

Thus finished the great Manoeuvres, and as is usual there 
was a camp fire lighted that night. Quantities of timber 
wore collected during the afternoon out of which a huge bonfire 
was made, the British troops and the Anglo-Indian Battalion 
sitting around, the Indian troops of course not taking part, pre- 
ferring to sleop in their tents. [From the neighbouring town a 
piano was procured at which, by special request, our young 
friend Brian Ackland presided. Songs, recitations, dialogues, 
&e. were given during the evening, an enjoyable open-air con- 
cert concluding at midnight with the singing of the National 
‘Anthem. Many fine songs had been contributed, but the hit of 
the evening was undoubtedly made by a stentorian-voiced 
Sergeant, who sang the now old song, ‘' The Sons of India,” 
substituting however the words ‘Anglo-India.” The chorus ran: 


England asked the question, 

When danger’s nigh 

‘Will the Anglo-Indian the foo defy 7 

Yes! we'll fight for England, fight 
until we die ; 

Fight for our King and Country 

‘Was Anglo-India’s reply. 
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The concerb over, all "yopaired to their tents, with many 
hearty handshakes and declarations of life-long friendship, and 
next day all were busy with preparations for returning to 
their respective stations. > 


Cheers were given for the new Battalion as they marched 
out of camp to thoir now beloved tune: '' Try, ‘Try, Try 
Again,” which had ‘“ caught on” in the Army, being whistled 
and sung everywhere. On arrival at Seringapatam, the regiment . 
settled down t0 comparatively easy work for afew months. 
Most of the men took advantage of the furlough now offered 
them, and Brian, just one year after his enlistment, in 
His Majesty’s uniform, proudly strode into his father’s bunga- 
low, where he was gladly welcomed. Many were the adven- 
tures related by Brian at home, and eagerly listened to. Brinn’s - 
little friend Annette, now regarded as almost ono of the 
family, was present also. She sat close to her hero drinking in 
every word that fell from his lips. ‘Say, Brian dear, ” 
she whispered, as he paused after relating a highly-exciting ad- 
venture, ‘' Were not my words you would yet bea soldier?” 
“Yes, Annette,” replied the Drummer Boy, “and TI often 
thought of you and your words?” [ love you now, Brian,” 
said the girl in her artlessness. ‘ You will bo a brave soldier, 
won’t you, Brian ?” “ Yes, Annette dear, [ will bea brave 
soldier’? was Brian’s reply. 

During his visit home, orders issued for the  saising 
of another Battalion of Anglo-Indians. This second Batta- 
lion was raised quite as quickly ns tho first, and as many 
were drafted from the 1st to the 2nd Battalion, both 
Battalions were about equal in trained men, and the task of 
preparing them for next year’s Mancouvres was tackled with 
vigour. Many were now given the first step in promotion, 
while the worl: of training proceeded. Brian’s furlough had 
now expired—all too soon as the family thought~and with 
fond good-byes he returned ‘‘n-soldiering.” ‘The Manasuvres 
again drew nigh,and this time two battalions of Anglo-Indian 
Infantry were present, and having acquitted themselves ere- 
ditably wore now looked upon as*quite an essential part of the 
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Army. These two successful Anglo-Indian Battalions naturally 
paved the way for the raising of » regiment of Cavalry, and a 
battery of Artillery. These were raised, and ex-Sergeant-Major 
Ackland, V.G., with unbounded joy placed his two other 
sons, Hugh and Felix,in the new units as Trumpeters. The 
new units soon attained popularity, and three yeara from the 
date of raising the Ist Battalion an Anglo-Indian Brigade 
appeared on the Manceuvres, consisting of two battalions of 
Infantry, one regiment of Cavalry and a battery of Artillery. 
‘The Manceuvres Were carzied out as usual, the four units prov- 
ing a great success. The Anglo-Indian forces now number- 
ed nearly 8,000 men and had gained quite a military reputa- 
tion. 

Brian, on abtaining the age of 18, acted on hie father’s ad~ 
vieo in joining the ranks, but did not remain long a 
private, He soon attracted attention, and received his 
first stripe. Henceforward his progress was rapid, and by 
strict attention to his duties and sheer merit Brian, at 
the age of 24, attained after 6 years’ service to the rank 
of Sergeant. When Brian next went on furlough, with 
three stripes on the arms of his coat, his fathey was overjoyed ; 
he could scarcely recognize his little boy in the stalwart 6-foob 
soldier who now stood proudly before him, 

Brian's mother was now anxious that he should marry and 
hinted slyly that his dear friend and childhood’s companion 
Annette had grown up to be a fine woman, likely ere long to 
have all the men at her feet. But she would not however be 
averse froma proposal of marriage from him, Brian replied 
that though he was very fond of Annette, he did not love her 
and that he had resolved never to marry. On tho day he was 
leaving for his regiment Annette called to say 'good-bys,” 
and after wishing him a pleasant journey and reminding him of 
the happy days they had passed as children, she asked him for 
his eap-badgeas & keepsake, which Brian willingly gave. 

'T too have a keepsake to give you, Brian,” said Annette. 
“T asked your father whateit should be and he suggested a 
jack-knife with combination tools, so here it is ; it Will not cut 
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our love as we are nob lovers.” Saying which she handed Brian 
a large and well-tuned-oul jack-knife, which comprised a tin- 
opener, wire cutter, &e. 

The Anglo-Indian community now felt proud of their 
young ‘men, and not without reason, for they had proved their 
worth, and the King’s wisdom in raising Anglo-Indian rogi- 
ments was admitted on all sides ; the soldiers of the community 
were welcomed everywhere ; and though they were occasionally 
sneered ab, the sneera had lost all their sting. The Indian 
Press were also Jess bitter in theix remarks vogarding the 
Anglo-Indian regiments, for it was noted the following trooping 
season that there was one battalion of British Infantry, ono 
vegiment of Cavalry and one battery of Artillery less in India 
than had been for a goneration. These wits had gono home 
in their turn, but had nof been replaced from England. Indeed, 
one troopship was cancelled from the regular list of sailings, 
thus effecting a considerable annual saving, in addition to 
freeing 2,000 men for service elsewhere. 


Thus the supporters of the Anglo-Indian regiments had 
reason to point to the financial side of tho question. Morcover, 
the Anglo-Indian units were now considored quite officiont to 
take the place of a corresponding number of British units, tho 
Anglo-Indian being known to be as loyal to his King and Goun- 
try as the Britisher, for tho very simple reason that he is 
a Britisher in religion, homo-life, feeling, and everything else 
except complexion. The British Army in India, though often 
ealled upon to fight on the frontier, is chiefly maintained for 
the policing of India, and only a very small portion of it is 
required at one and the same time for Frontier wars. The 
Anglo-Indian regiments wore certainly equal to the policing of 
India, but had yet to prove their worth in the field. 


pte Fee 


CHAPTER V. 
INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS. 


A this stage ib is desirable to digress somewhat, which of 
course the kind reader may well pardon, since it will 
enable him, apart from the interest of the matter, to have 
a liveliey appreciation of the events and incidents to follow 
in connection with the due development of this story. 


Let us glance round the political horizon. Firat let us, ab 
to say, waft the reader to Hurope—at once the head, heart, and 
centre of the civilized world. What do we seo there? Truly a 
strange, 2 marvellous and, a8 some, not without reason, it must 
be admitted, think a malignant or terrible spectacle never por- 
haps before witnessed in the history of the peoples in ques- 
tion ; one of those rare events which the Germans rightly 
designate as epoch-making. ‘What first attracts and rivets the 
eye is yonder red and lurid blaze of light on many a weird, 
weather-worn, and wondrous Balkan height. Anon is heard 
the furious echoing ‘‘shout in the sulph’rous canopy.” It is 
perchance the fenst and the song of the free, unfearing moun- 
taineer. It is porhaps to scare away the wild beasts that 
prowl around the holy homes and habitations of man and all 
he holds dear! It is not all this and yot, in a senso 
itis. It ia the feast and the song, the ‘‘ Jo triumphe ” of 
the conqueror—it is the shout, rather the ery, tho wail, of 
baffled impotence, of mingled rage and despair of the con~ 
quered hurled headlong down those wild and rugged precipices— 
dofeated, disordered, demoralised—a mangled, mingled mass, 
no more a proud invading army, less than a foaring, fugitive 
moh | 

Lot us unroll the noxt film. ‘Tho scene is quieter ; nay 
*tia silence all, The war-flag is furled ; the war-drum throbs 

@no longer. But the silence here is more eloquent than words ; 
a silence that is ominous, when men look at ‘one another and 
ask with bated breath, ‘‘Whaf next ?? . 
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The scene is across and round the Balkans. There, behold 
the double-headed Eagles of Austria and Tussia poised to 
pounce on spoil or prey! Highor still, behold tho black Im- 
porial Eagle, wing-folded, talon-sheathéd, ib ia true, but with 
eye unlidded, unsleeping, glittering like 2 sword unshenthed | 
Yonder, farther to the west, behold the Tricolor wafurled and 
floating fair or bravely enough, bub above it is porched the 
Gallic Eagle rather disconsolately, its face, ils eye, water-ward, 
Bngland-ward { 

The imaginative reader will, no doubt, find this pictorial 
presentation significant and therofore sufficient, instinctively 
filling in, as he will, the outlines or interpreting the symbolism. 
Nevertheless as a writer is bound to guit, if ‘possible, the 
tastes of all his readers, more especially whon the appeal 
is made to a wide circle, the necessity of a more matter of 
fach statement becomes imperative, Such a statement, how- 
ever, from the nature of the case, must necessarily be the- 
briefest possible ; indeed permissible only in so far os it 
naturally leads to the theatre of action in each of those coun~ 
tries with which the story is moro intimately connected, viz. 
India, Afghanistan, Peysia, and Russia. 

It may bo stated at the outset and will help the yeadex 
to underatand, which otherwise would be obscure or unintelli- 
gible, that he should consistently bear in mind throughout what 
are the dominating features of any period under contemplation 
that detormine the trend of events or shapo its policy. With- 
outa due, even if general, recognition of this co-ordinating 
principle, allis mist and mystery, a phantasmagory, o scenic 
display if you will, bué from which, obviously, no definite or 
practical iasues could possibly be evolved. The caution becomes 
all the more necessary, since in comparatively brief spaces of 
time so rapid and so radical have been the changes distinguish- 
ing one another, that the mind pausing, to recall the last, 
where of course such changes have been the most culminative, 
ia struck with something akin to wondor, awe, and admiration, 
and terzor witha In a word, so vasé and varied have been 
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the changes a8 to induce the belief that a revolution rather than 
an evolution has taken place. There have, as a matter of 
fact beon both, the choice of terms being decided merely as 
the mind is impressed. Adopting os we do the revolution 
point of view, as being more germano to the nature of this 
story, the revolution, happily bloodless, has been mainly due, 
thanks to the peaceful and persistent labours of a noble body 
of silont, pationt workers in overy department of literature 
and, more especially, in tho fruitful fields of science. In a word, 
look where we will ‘‘from China to Peru” evorywhere we 
see the effects ox benefits of the progress that has been 
achieved. ‘The diffusion has been as rapid as that of light, 
when first the peaks have caught the golden glow and spread 
the smiling, rosy radiance round, waking the nations, many of 
them long bound in slumber, to the labours of the day, of the 
world. For has not Japan awakened—wakeful enough now— 
is not China awakening too, casting off her swaddling bed- 
clothes and, at the other extreme is not the light penetrating into 
the very wilds and recesses of ‘‘ Darkest Africa?” ‘Tho result 
of ib all is nothing short of magical. Scienco and Progress, 
like Napoleons of the modern economic world have givon tho 
word to the nations, as armies, ‘ Forward!” ' Mareh!?? while 
the nations are in fact now at the ‘‘ double.” Whore, when, 
will be the ery “ Halt |” 

But while itis true that the majority of the nations, ab 
least those of Europe, have advanced, or are progressing daily, 
it is equally true that they ove not all in the very forefront. 
One there is among the many nations that stands out, 
indisputably if in ‘splendid isolation” pre-eminent among them 
all, first in empire, sway, and sovereignty, inoxhaustible in 
riches, in resources, one that holds in feo all the waters and 
half the lands of the globe, one to whom many nations bow, 
an Empire on which the sun never sets—‘‘ the eynosure of all 
eyes’—need we say that that Empire is tho British Empire! 

~ But need we also say that such greatness 4s inseparable {rom 
commensurate responsibilities, or exempt {rém the penalties, 
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so to say, attendant on such a position; for as long as na- 
tions are but men and men what they are, so long will it be 
impossible for them not to glance a that glowing and glorious 
Empire and yet repress the rising sigh of envy or not to be 
thrilled with desize, or fired by emulation, When further 
they have ascertained, as assuredly they lave, how that 
Empire has thriven having siviven for proud pre-eminence of 
place, how often, as they feel and allege, at their expense, 
thon their feelings are not likely to be wnrufiled. ' Ces 
Anglais |” exclaims the Gaul, with a world of meaning, much 
as Milton meant, though of course ina different sense, by 
hie famous phrase ‘‘God’s Englishman!” It is a glorious 
destiny no doubt ; but we repent, an awful, a terrible yrespon- 
sibility as well. : 

And how did the British win world-wide empire and 
fame? A nation whose soldiers, at one time at lonst, could 
nob even shoot, and who were the jest and by-word of 
Burope ; a nation, again, slow of thought with action coxre~ 
sponding. Dismissing hore, however, all tho thoories, philosophi- 
cal and other, accounting nevertheless for the rigo and growth 
of British power, we vestrich ourselves to dwoll awhile on 
what is generally allowed to be one of the chief, if not 
the chief contributory causes. JJero wo need nol draw on 
imagination, confronted as we are with the sober facts of history 
transcending any that poor baffled imagination can offer. 
“Tyuth is stranger than fiction.”? So it is, for the secret of 
achievement in this case is no other than that which centres in 
the immortal personality of owr humble and unassuming old 
friend—Tommy Atkins. But hear how Carlyle, the apostle 
of truth, the sternest foe to untruths and shams, speaks in roll- 
ing periods, as only he ean, of Tommy Atkins :— 

Often, in these painfully decadent and painfully nascent 
times, with their distressos, inarticulate gaspings and ‘impossibi- 
lities’ ; meeting a tall Lifeguardsman in his snow-whito trousers, 
ox seeing those two statuesque Lifeguardsmen in their frowning” 
bearskina. nineelaved buckakins. on their conl-black aleok~ 
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fiery quadrupeds, riding sentry at the Horse Guards,—it 
strikes one with a kind of mournful interest, how, in such 
universal down-rushing and wrecked impotence of almost all 
institutions, this oldest Fighting Institution is still so young ! 
Frosh-complexioned, firm-limbed, six feet by the standard, 
this fighting man has verily been geb up and can fight. While 
go much has uot yet got into being ; while so much has gone 
gradually out of it, and becomo an ompty Semblance or 
Clothes-suit ; and highest kings-cloaks, meve chimeras parading 
under them so long, are getting unsightly to the carnest eye, 
unsightly, almost offensive, like a costlior kind of searecrow’s 
blanket,—here stillis a revliby 1” 
And again :— 

“Bub he of the red coat, I say, is a success and no failure | 
He will veritably, if he gep orders, draw out a long sword and 
kill me. No mistake there. He isa fact and not a shadow, 
Alive in this yoar Forty-thzee, able and willing to do Ais work. 
In dim old centuries, with William Rufus, William of Ipres, or 
far earlier, he began ; and has come down safe so fax. Catapult 
hag given place to cannon, pike has given place to musket, 
iron mail-shirts to cont of red cloth, saltpetre ropematch to 
percussion cap; oquipments, cixcumstances have all changed, 
and again changed ; but the human battle engine in the inside 
of any or each of these, ready still to do battle, stands there, 
six feet in standard sizo. There are pay offices, Woolwich 
arsenals, there ia a Horse Guards, War Office, Captain General, 
persuasive sergeants, with tap of dium, recruits in market 
towns and villages ;--and, on the whole, I say, here is your 
actual drilled fighting-man ; hore are your actual ninety thous- 
and of such, ready to go into any quartor of the world and 
fight,’” 

Such is Tommy Atkins as realised by the great Sage, in 
adequate though nocessarily in genoral and indefinite terms, 
the more forcibly to impress tho imagination with the idea of 
‘Bommy’s powers, if of spocific yet of indefinite achievement : 
while the glorified multiplication of Tommy “ninety thousand’’ 
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times, which of course equals the British Army ‘‘roady to go 
into any quarter of the world and fight,” is a touch of gonius 
inevitable yet all the more admirable for being so. He who 
has vead his Carlyle knows that ‘‘to fight,’? in Carlylose, is to 
win, though in his sublimo othies there is the ‘scorn of 
consequence”’; to he real and earnest and nob a sham is to be 
true, and to be true is to be eternal and immortal. Really this 
man was @ heroic soul and knew a hero when ho saw him ! 


But to vesume. Ibis Tommy Atkins, then, many times 
multiplicd, that is the British Army, That is demonstration ox 
proof mathematical than which nothing can be oxacter. 
Yes, it has been Tommy Atkins ; sucially nowhere or in the 
background, martially, so to say, overywhere and in the 
foreground. If it is not he who has reared the splendid 
fabric of the Empixe ‘broad-based upon the people's will,” 
his, at any rate, has been the strong and sinewy arm with 
bayonet that has turnod the first sod for the laying of thecorner- 
stone! But if would surprise Lommy, most of all men, wore he 
to be told that he was guilty of any such eccentricitios. Ho would 
“ blush to find it fame.” Such is, indeed, the modesty of your 
true hero. It would cortainly fill volumes to tell you all that 
Tommy has done. And yot Tommy is noithoy vorsatilo nor 
many-sided, and even as a man of action he possosses baroly 
half-a-dozon qualities which, nevertheless, most foreigners hato 
and all hugely admire. His few qualities tempt onumoration, 
They are lat-—-Colossal_ ignorance, in that he knows not when 
he is beaten. 2nd—Doubtful whether to advance or retreat, ho 
stands his ground. Brd—Ho permits himself to be fired at 
beeause he, too, can fire. 4th—He begins battle with the ad- 
mirable conceit that the foo is alveady benten. 5th-—Ho makes 
matters worse by calling the foo “ game.” 6th—Last, but 
not least, he makes matters worse still hy winning battles con- 
trary to all the approved and orthodox rules, as laid down, 
.and then calls it “fair?! Such is the whole of Tommy's philoso- 
phy of fightings Jomini has nothing better. Simple as it looks 
on paper, reduced to practice ow the ‘tented field” it has the 
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effect of reducing the enemy terribly to vanishing point, to 
despaix, or demoralization or anuihilation, which moans much 
tho samo to an army—sanve gui peut. Novertheloss Tommy is 
@ human being and, human beings are mortal, were they even 
so ag Achilles was. Thege feats have not cost him nothing. 
Indeed, life and blood have been laid down and shed in no 
unstinted measure and in generous flow. That Army which is 
nothing more than himself many times multiplied, has marched 
North and South and Hagt and West, beneath wintry lies, 
through tropic heats, fought, conquered and died, ‘for such a 
death who would nob die?” And it is often with a mournful 
pride that the genius of the Nation turns to dwell awhile on 
many a distant lonely spot where lie the bones, bleaching or 
scantily covered by the wind-swept mound, of many a namo- 
less hero. Yet, ’tis well :— 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes blest,” &e 


Thoughts such as these must waken every man’s pardon- 
able, patriotic and proper pride. They fill the imagination. 
They firo the enthusiasm. They fuse all the activities, in 
times of national peril, of all true patriots in one common 
and gloyious aim. But this is nob sufficient under modern condi- 
tious. [tis ono thing to rocount deeds that won ompire, 
ox derive stimulation irom them, and another to maintain the 
conditions that rendered such deeds possible. Chis Inst postulates 
a stato of sleepless vigilunes and uncorsing effort. Si vis 
pocom para bellum. Such, no doubt, have been the laudable 
motives of all those patriots who have appoaled to the whole 
nation to arm, at least to increase the Army considerably. 
The rulers of the xealm point proudly to the Navy, saying 
“There lios Wngland’s best and only defence.’ ‘True, but the 
expansion of foreign navies is not the only factor; but oven 
hero what of a possible union of them, or a combination 
wok the mosh powerful? Such a policy aclively pursued by 
some strong and astute statesmen, founded son the basis of 
& common interest and gain ig surely not quite inconceivable, 
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Jt is needless to do more here than refer to what would 
be the train of thought suggested naturally by these con- 
siderations. Diplomacy, like legislation, can effect but little 
more than what the general conditions of the times warrant, 
But ié is a hopeful sign that in many quarters or respects 
the national Conscience is surely, if slowly, awakening to its 
duties and responsibilities. Strangely enough the warnings 
axe being emphasized by the actions of different foreign nations, 
those the most powerful in particular. We have for instance, 
a cheap contempt for things ‘made in Gormany.” But to the 
thinker, the soldier, the statesman, there is not the shadow of a 
reason for contempt—quite the other way. Guarded as Germany 
ig in every way alike in her policy and pronouncemenis, there 
are nevertheless things, hints, words “light as air” that drop out, 
ao to any, now and then, that reveal much, just as a‘ sixaw 
shows how the wind blows.” Thore is, for example, the 
occupation of Holland by Germany, veiled by the undeniable fact 
that her economic expansion nocessitates her securing every port 
available, There is the assurance given, and confidently 
received, that six months’ notice will be given prior to the out- 
break. of hostilities—the ponderous German joke, tho point 
of which not seen, broke even the stolid German in roars of 
leughter and ' Iochs,’’ as did, too, the toast of ‘To tho Day.” 
There is again the German’s return of contempt, with interest, 
in his reply to the question ‘‘ What wouldyoudo if a British 
army lended at Schleswig-Holatein ? ” '' Call out the Police!” 

But move strangely still at the present moment have the 
warnings been emphasized by events transpixing on and around 
the North-West Frontier of India. No wild raid, ox froliesome 
foray, is it this time, of one or two of the many lively tribes 
on our frontier. No ferment, no outbreak. of hostilities, no 
actual war—something darker, deaper, moxe dangerous still : 
the calm before the storm. We shall attempt to piece 
together the information received, bib by bit, gather up 
the rumours, hoard up the hints dropped here and there, 0% 
as to afford ow: readers a-clear, concise and connected view 
of tho state of affains in the localities in question. 
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While England was busy with her problems nearer home, 
Russia availed herself of the opportunity to render her occu- 
pation of Persia a profitable thing. Availing herself, too, of 
the profound penco that reigned amidst her conquered Khanates 
and possessions in Central Asia—thanks to her stern and rigid 
rule of repression—sho had plenty of time and labour to 
push forward her Trans-Persian Railway which now, at the 
time we are considering, was completed, and certainly con- 
stituted no mean monument of her constructive skill, untiring 
energy, and atrategic engineering. Guarded and girdling as it did 
no inconsiderable portion of Afghanistan, the Amix viewed it 
with no small share of distrust and misgiving ; indeed it filled 
him with glaym, o8 we may gather from a report of an 
interview ho accorded the Russian General Bloisedofsky, 
‘* Mistake me not,” said the Amir, ‘I like not this railway: 
you see I have no railways in my realm.’ Mollified somewhat 
by the sugary words of the Russian military diplomat, still 
the Amir retorted: “It may be so and it may not. Doubt 
is bad. But this I know, that railways, like the fingers of 
an iron hand, squeeze oub the substance of every land where 
they aro permitied to havea hold, They bring the grain to 
my barn you say ; but they also bring the Giaour, tho Tnfidel 
under my roof; the foeman at my gate; thoy bring the juice 
of the grape, that the Prophet— blest be his name !—hath 
forbidden.”” Thus the Amir went on much to tha same effect 
and in a strain of rising hyporbole as is usual with Ovxien- 
tala under the stimulus of passion or excitement. But to 
sooth and soften the Amir was an easy matter for Russian diplo- 
macy. An epigrammatic genius has recorded tho interesting 
fact that ‘Ié takes three Jews to deceive a Russian,’ while 
Napoleon has added to our stock of Slavonic knowledgo by 
his emphatic statement, the result probably of some unfortunate 
experience, ‘ Seratch a Russian and you find a Vartar beneath.” 
Moreover, the fact that Russian influence was in the ascendant 

2at Kabul, tho Amiz’s capital, was also helpful in dispelling 
any fears the Amil may have entertained. Axd the oceasion 
was further improved by xepresenting to him the decadent 
‘ « 
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and helpless condition of England; that they (the Russians) 
were practically the rulers of Asia, eryo of India as well; 
under the circumstances the wisest policy of the Amir would 
be to frankly throw in his lob with Russia. Indeed Ioly 
Seripture said Russia would one day rulo the world and when 
that day avvived Russia would remember Afghanistan! The 
Amir, however, remained unshaken in his avowed loyalty to 
England, and was shrewd enough to seo thatabird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush ; but he was not shrewd enough 
to see or to fathom the deeper plot veiled by the flowors of 
diplomatic oratory, Briefly, that plot was to depose the Amir, 
in favow: of his relative and Grand Vizier as well. This worthy 
relative was in secret league with the Russians. Possessing far 
more than the usual sharo of cupidity common to his country- 
men, ho listened with avidity to all the gorgeous tales that 
the Russian imagination wove for his dolectation, and gazed 
greedy and gloating over the glittering baits that the Russian 
took good care to ever dangle before his glistening eyes. 

It is true that tho British reprosentative at Kabul, not 
only suspected plotting, but actually managed to come by 
certain information, from time to time, all of which 
he duly reported to the Vicoroy of India, who in turn apprised 
the ome Government, But what could be dono in a easo liko 
this of subtly veiled violation of treaty rights with no open 
violation of the same, stich as would justify action and altoge- 
ther free such action from the agporsion of acting on suspicion ? 
Where would even come in the necessity of expostulation which 
would probably only have the effect of inducing greater 
eaution, aud vesori to darker, deeper disguises—a course that 
would be diametrically opposed to all that prudence would 
dictate. ‘The occupation of Persia was agreed to—an irremedi- 
able blunder—while alleged affacks on hor troops by Kurd and 
Persian brigands furnished Russia with a perennially plausible 
ples whenever she found it convenient to strongthen hor garrisons 
or establish new, ones. Meanwhile tho plot is thickening. The™ 
clasp ox rather grasp of the Rugsian Bear is tightening, 
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There are Some countries the internal stato of which, in 
wild and chronic disorder seom naturally to invite the roving, 
restless spixits of the world; more particularly all such in 
whom the predominant passion has boon grasping ambition 
and love of overmasteying power. Where there are one or 
more ox many such the result ie a state of things terrible and 
unfortunate in the extyvome. ‘hore arise rival and contending 
factions, gathering or diminishing wilh a phenomendl 
rapidity indicating the brief and bloody auccess or defeat of 
theix respective leaders, a state of internecine warfare only 
terminated by the inability of the hapless country to bear it 
longer, or by the exceptional talent or good fortune of some 
one leader whose struggles having been more uniformly success- 
ful, have naturally won over the greatest number of adhexents 
and thereby enabled him to impose his will on the rest. But the 
peace purchased at such 2 price is that of an armistice, a period 
of xecovery or recuperation, the conclusion of which iy the 
beginning of another such time as we have just described. Such 
a country is Afghanistan. Its history ‘no cold medium knows.” 
At one moment the most supine ond unergetic possible to be 
imagined, at another alive as the very oarthquake. ‘he post 
held by the British representative in Kabul was a difficult 
one, Cortainly it was not enviable ; while what with the plaa- 
ning and plotting going on around it was positively dangerous. 
But his British detormination to do hjs duty never for a 
moment wavored, cost what it may. Yot as a matter of common 
prudence the British representative kept hia revolvor ready, 
wroto and sent his despatch, committed himeaelf to the care of 
Heaven, and calmly awaited the march of events. Ib was, as wo 
have said, 2 post of difficulty, danger, even of death. LHe did, 
as in duty bound, disclose the situation as being one untenable 
and hopeless. Under the circumstances he awaited either help 
or orders for recall, with personally however no choice in the 
matter at all. He was there for duly and ‘‘England oxpects 
that overy man will do his duty.’ 


. 
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Little did he know that orders for recall had duly issued ; 
but the faithful bosom that bore them concealed was cloven at 
his very door that night. It seemed to be the preconcorted 
signal, Shouts, shots, yells rising of a sudden higher, louder, 
and moxe prolonged, hetokened unmistakably that the 
whole city was in open revolt. ‘he loyal Amir and his 
following were then and there massacred, his son, nar- 
rowly escaping the same fale, fled, a royal fugitive, to India 
where he sought and obtained the protection of the Viceroy. 
The Grand Vizier was proclaimed Amir. Then came the climax 
of the tragedy in so far as the Britiah were concerned. Like an 
Alpine avalanche, masses of men stole, as befitting their nefarious 
purpose, atern, stealthy and silent, towards the doomed British 
Legation whereon its flag, as if in melancholy foreboding, 
hung heavy and drooping, wet, as if with unavailing 
tears, with the wintry winds of night. Anon a wild shout, an 
indescribable yell such as only fanatics and demons can raise, 
reverberating among the rocks, responded to by others afar, as 
like the final crash of tho avalanche, the entire mass of men, 
nay fiends, burst in overwhelming rush on the British Lega- 
tion, rocking its very foundations. It was the work of an 
ingtant, as all that is diabolic and venomous is, and those 
serried swords and spears thatin one moment gloamed cruol 
and cold “ benoath the struggling moonbeans’ misty light,” axo 
now dull, damp, and dripping with the life-blood of the heroic 
henrts they have piexced and evor stilled! Riso and rago awhile, 
ye ragged ruffians and scoundrels—your reekoning shall ho kept 
in red and readily and speedily done too ! 

But now the state of affairs in India demands our close atien- 
tion. Russia, as has been said already, had given covert, but 
not overt, provocation; in a word nothing had been done by 
her as yet that would justify England declaring war, nor were 
any prepoxations made, beyond those of concentrating on the 
Indian frontier of Afghanistan, British and Indian troops were « 
hurried northwavd; so too were Anglo-Indian xegiments, 
in one of them our hero, Sergesht Ackland, in Peshawar end 
Nowshera. ° , 
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These regiments were considered a most valuable and useful 
part of the Army. In Seringapatam, however, there was yeb 
another Battalion of Anglo-Indian Infantry, the 5th Battalion 
having now been raised, though still recruits were to be had for 
tho asking. ‘This 5th Battalion boing but» year old was not 
sent to the Frontier, past experience having taught ib best to 
keep recruits away from the Frontier for their first year or 
two. Lhe war scare had alroady lasted for several months, and 
Germany’s action in sending troops to Holland had puta 
terriblo strain on politicians and statesmon, who endeavoured 
to explain away matters and prevent trouble, The Brilish 
Army, however, took quite another view of the situation. Their 
hopes of @ fight xose, and as each succeeding day’s telegrams 
in the papers contradicted the preceding much ‘‘ grousing ” 
at thie unnecessary raising of hopes could be heard, good- 
humowred chaff being exchanged with the Anglo-Indian regi- 
ments about the coming fight. Tommy Atkins, with his 
usual facetiousness, remarked ‘You'll all get a medal 
peachy, you bighto thora. We ain’t here for nothink, Darky, 
me boy. Don’t yor forgit it.” Nor did they, either, and 
ere many months passed the Byitish Army wae likely to 
remomber it for many along year. Neither did the Goneral 
Officer commanding the Anglo-Indinn Brigade forgot it. Le 
read the political situation, and the disciplinary screw was 
tightened even more. Tiold training, long route marchos, and 
physical drill were the order of the day. Each Commanding 
Officer of an Anglo-Indian regiment detexmined that his par- 
ticulax regiment at least should go to the front efficiont, if 
to tho front they were sent. Hvery man secrotly hoped a 
‘'gerap”? would take place, so that they might prove theix worth 
and their regiment make history. 

We must now advert to things of neither land nor son, 
Start not, gentle reader, the reference is simply to what the 
breathless progress of our times is rendering us daily more 
familiar with—viz. the sir-machine, the aeroplane ox whatever 
a fuiure committee of experteconvoned for the purpose may 
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decide to call it, which (and to romove any lingering sonao of 
mystification our opening sentence may have induced in the mind 
of the reader) may not inaptly be termed the ship of the 
aerial ocean spread or “ hung up on high,” as Byron, ina 
moment of ‘‘ fine frenzy ” hath ib. The exigencies of our 
story, fortunately or unfortunately (let the wiso reader do- 
termine) preclude us from indulging in any of the more or 
less ingenious speculations so rifo at present as to the magni- 
ficont results, in the future, of these arial or aviatory atiompts 
of man; suflice it to say that these “flights of faney ”’ aa the 
cynic with a fine scorn would call them, were as will be soon 
in the sequel, serious mattors to the personae of our story. 


For several months past vaguo rumours, brought by 
Afghan runners, reached the British lines. They told of hav- 
ing seen, by night, the sombre shadows of many monstrous 
things moving mysteriously amid the moonless skies, Anon 
they flapped what seemed to be their gigantic wings, as they 
flitted and sped over and across the cloud-capped perks, tho 
mountains, and smiling valleys of their land. And what 
was atranger still, these monsters seemed to be half-human, 
or bore human beings, they were not quite certain. ‘These 
rumours, at first discrediled and smiled aé good-naturedly, as 
having probably their origin only in tho eredulity, suporstitious 
fears, and fantastic, iffertile, imagination of the Oriental, wore 
dismissed os idle. Lator on, however, as these rumours still 
camo, and for many months together, a8 we havo said ; when, 
further, all these rumours appeared to be, as they really were, 
despite the rambling relation of them, in substantial agreement 
with one another they had then their desired and natural 
effectin gaining acertain amountof credence. For the British, 
it must be remembered, are a slow-thinking people, have a 
huge admiration for the tangible and, according to Matthew 
Axnold, a great " respect for fact” as befits » wisely-practical 
people, all which furnishes them with in the phraseology of 
Lamb no “ infewior spring of action.” And what lent colour 
to the story was the due admixttixo of fact ond the high degree 
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of probability in and attaching to it, The huge human or 
semi-human monsters were observed in localities that were for 
beyond thoso where the British could reasonably be supposed 
to he inany way, this and the fact that the Tuesions, too, had 
an air fleet, large and well equipped, made it clear that it waa 
theirs that had been observed and reported. The knowledge, 
however, was little move than useless, indeed mortifying, as no 
action could be taken, nor even protest made. For the move- 
ments of the Russian Air-I cet, over Kabul, and even so far 
south as Khash and Kaleh-i-fath, involved no breach of trenty 
obligations, while any representation that could be made, based 
on ullimate designs or effects would surcly, it was felt, bo 
regarded or rather scouted, as highly problematical; besides it 
suggested a line of conduct that the English instinctively 
shrink from. And thus it came about that the British, Army 
lay in quiet occupation of the country round Peshawar for 
months, nothing in the interval more disquieting than those 
rumours having disturbed their peaceful tenure. But now it 
was the unoxpected that happened—a phenomenon of general 
experience. News was received of theinaurrection in Kabul, of 
tho tragedy that not only terminated inthe murder of the Amir, 
with the flight of his gon, bué, crown and climax of it all, the 
foul murdor of all the members of the British Legation, the black- 
noas and horror of the deed relioved only by the heroism theso 
last displayed that thrilled the pulse and woke the pride of 
every Britiéh breast. It would howover be futile to doscribo 
the state of feoling evoked, botter imagined than described. ‘l'o 
add to the tale of horrors arrived, simultaneously, reports 40 
tho offect that the Russians had seized the Trans-Persian Railway 
and about 15,000 of them had concentrated at Shah Godar, a 
locality some 300 and odd miles only from Quetta in Baluchis. 
ton. ‘This last piece of news, strange enough as it may seom 
for the nonce, was received with much gratification. Bub Httle 
reflection will explain tho feeling. This last piece of news revenl~ 
ed the possibility or rather necessity of taking prompt action, 
of avenging diabolic murder, misdeed, treachery ; of pubting 
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an end to doubt, suspense, and the scarcely loss tortwres of an- 
forced inaction, of in a word onding the strain  Sugonder odd widex 
such circumstances, while incidontally it off ofded ihe soldier 
a fitting and almost the only opportunity ho has of showing 
his mottlo ox of distinguishing hinsolf, But the chiof rosult 
of the news coming as it did like a thundorclap and followed 
by othor nows as startling, oven as tho storm follows the 
thunder, had much the sumo effost,(to continue the simile) 
of the thunderstorm that purifies the atmosphore, in that it 
now, for the first time made all clear, and explained the trend 
of events towarda the present position. ora was tho oxpla- 
nation of those multitudinous, mystexious, shadowy, and sombro 
visitants that flifted acvass tha moonless, midnight skies of 
Afghanistan! Theirs were, the mighty ontetretched wings, 
the flapping of which falling on tho simplo poasant’s startled 
eq sent a thrill of fear thtough his very hoart and tramo. 
This, in plain prose, in sober fact, meant the movemont of 
tho Russian Aix-Floot towards its objective! Tlére waa the 
explanation, in the dulness and dearth of all incident, of the 
sopulehral silonco and stillnese thal, for so many months, 
bound tho existenco of the British Army ag it lay in and about 
the Peshawar country, as inontioned above. This was the 
timo when all tho plolting and planning proyrossel, favoured 
in infiniloly less measure by areunislences than by those 
cunning “creations of the conditions of siloncs and seeredy 
requisite for their nolarious oxecution, Yes, it wes al] plain 
enotgh now, 98 everything is, when due or the mere offlux a) 
, time, like a searelilight, thus mals it. 


Tho astounding news spread liko wildfire that the Amir and 
the members of the British Legation at Kabul had boen foully 
murderad; the Amiz’s son was a fugitive in India, Moro serioug 
atill 46,000 Russians had seized the Trans-Persian Railway nt 
Shah Godan, only 800 milos from Quetta, within marching 
distance of both Quotiia and the Khybex Pass, uenr which the 
British Army was concentrated. Soorstly toa, for xo one 
hind seen; thot appavaitly, ‘The army had then mado 
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forced marches and eveized the railway ab Shah Godar, 
and procured all the horses reqaived, on tho way, and 
at Shah Godar. Once the railway was seized, parties were 
sent along the line, towards the far off Russian bases at Kars 
in the south of Russia and Merv, and Askabad in Turkoman 
territory by train, as lines now branched in both directions, 
From these bases, other partios had entrained to meet them, 
and thus the whole line had been seized, and guards had beon 
posted. ‘Lhe Russian armies at Merv, Askabad, Kars, and 
neaver Russin were even now entrained and on their way to 
Sheh Godar, where etrthworks wore hastily thrown up, while 
awaiting the influx of troops and orders from Russia, and 
algo for information of the movements of the British Ayvmy, 
which was the only bar now to the long-conceived Russian 
dream—the invasion and occupation of India. The Pamirs and 
Hindu Kush, which oxperts years before had dedlared 
would take three yenrs to cross had beon by Wngland’s 
own assistance in building a railway, and by the sdvent 
of the aeroplane crossed in less than four months, and 
India was face to face with the Russian Bear at its very gates, 
The blow was nob going to be delivered at Peshawar, as had 
always been expected ‘hus tho elaborate arrangements 
nine there Were useless against the Russians, And Russia was 
not the only enemy. ‘The now Afghan Ruler, a mero lussian 
puppet, was helping hex, But no definite news as to a great 
concentration of Afghans had yet beon received. ‘Ihe news 
indeed was quite bad enough so far. It was however quite 
certain that the Russians could not possibly advance upon 
Raluchistan for at least several weeks. It would take some 
time to gather a force strong enough to defeat tho British Army, 
but that army was nob yet anywhere near them, and had to 
cross Afghanistan and defeat the Afghans throughout that 
country, for the British forces were concentrated ab Peshawar 
in the north, and the Russians concentrating at Shah Godar in 
she south, with » wild and mountainous countiy in botween 
them, its people in arma against England. The direction of 
Shah Godar was W. 5. W. from Peshawar. 


CHAPTER VIL 
WAR AT LAST, 


WANWILILE “Russians concentrating ab Shah Godar’”? or 
} variants, ag suggosted by journalistic ingonuity, to that 
effect, appeared as big and bold hendlines in every papox in 
India 
Of course the possibility of war was very much in ovidonco, 
and its problems bulked very large in the public oye, But 
Six James Milleocks, the Commandor-in-Chiof, it was trusted, 
would ach with decision. Nows was soon recoived that tho 
Afghan Army and levies had not yot joined to assist Russia, 
but the Russians cared liltle for that. Tf the Afghans nssistod 
England, so much the worse for them, Sir James Milleocke 
considered that hia best plan would be to avsuuue tho aggressive 
al attack. Bab 700 miles of all but inacaossiblo country 
separntel the two Muropom armies. Mubraining tho Army. 
and proces ling south ward bo Quotta, thongo by tho Trans-Porsinn 
Railway, or rather, what the Russians had loft of it, lo Shah 
(fodan (W.S. W. from Peshawar) and attacking the Rus- 
sians bolore thoy had time to concontyate would have boon an 
ideal movement. [ho altérnative that “offered would bo to 
mareh into tho heart of Afghanistan through tho Khybor Pass 
and attack the Russians on their loft flank. Ib must bo ve« 
mentbeved that the Tyans~Persian-Railway onded nab Quotla, 
whore it was linked up with the Indian system. Peshawar 
being ab ne groab distance from Quobin, much valuable time 
would necessarily be lost ontraining and detraining and the 
transport of such an army would bo a stupondovs tual, 
Rugain’s well conceived and audacious plan, admirably cavriod 
out, had however upset all provious caloulations, Unrles tho 
circumstances an entirely new plan of éampaign would bo neces. 
sary, rg the Khyber Pass had always boon considoved Indin’ tame 
vulnerable potné and the disposilion of the British Axmy 
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made accordingly. It was therefore plain that tho Khybor 
Pass could not be abandoned, without advancing through it 
into Afghanistan, and driving all vegistance pofore it on to 
the Russian lines, If however avoiding the Khyber Pass and 
wailing to Quetta, the Russions were attacked in front, the 
Afghans, it was cértain, would adyanco rapidly through the 
undefended pass. 

The Afghans were not bound to fight side by sido with 
Russia ; this would necessitate marching 1o Shah Godar, where 
the Russians wore entrenching themselves. Indeed, that con- 
tingoney was very remote, as it was very unlikely they would 
place themselves under the orders of the Russians, who doubted 
their ability to control the wild and unruly clans They 
would be far better employed in impeding and harassing the 
British forces, What was more important, the British Axmy 
would be obliged to advance on Shah Godax via Afghanistan, 
and thus invaluable time would be gained for entrenching and 
concentzating moxe troops. Lhe presonce also bf 60,000 oy 
more Afghans, fully armed and with all their inborn lust and 
greed for carnage and gain, was most undesirable at Shah 
Godar, Sir James Milleocks’s promonitions wore identical, 
so the Afghans and Afvidis, though ever ready to fight, for 
little or no cuuse, especially against tho hated Fuingheas, did 
not gather into one compact body. Asa mattor of fact, Sir 
James Milleocks’s monsures rendered this imposaihle, It aleo 
became known that the Afghans m three comparatively small 
armies were advancing from different directions. ‘Tho majority 
were unaware of the Amir’s death and of the flight of hig 
son to India, or the veal reason why they were going to 
fight, It was quite sufficient for them to know that into thoix 
mountain fastnesses were advancing the Jeringhee soldioys, 
These they deemed their hereditary foe und had heard, over and 
over again, their fathers vecount their gront and glorious decds, 
especially those of 1842, when out of the 16,000 Moringhee 
soldier-log invading their country, only one, Doctor Brydon 
sahib, had managed to escape and return to India. They were 
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all therefore filled with the wildest fanatical joy sb tho prospesb 
of emulating and achieving the fonts and reponting the glorious 
victory of their fathers. 

The British sbeilclog force—50,000 mon of all arma, Muyo- 
pean, Anglo-Indian and [ndian, including the Anglo-Indian 
regiment of Cavalry, the Battory of Artillory and tho 1st Batia- 
lion of Intantry—left Peshawax within two days of resoiving 
the news of the Russian occupation of Shah Godar. Part 
of the Aeroplane Squadron also accompanied the foreo, Tt 
was doubtful, however, whethor it could render much matorial 
help, except Lor scouting purposes, and perhaps for an aorial 
bomb or two, asa ‘bolt from the blue.” Its services might 
also probably be utilized in diseovering the onemy’s batierios 
(known to be very fow), strategical and tactical reconnaissances, 
and to sorve as & means of communication between tho three 
columns invading Afghamstan, Té was wnnocessary to obtain 
information as regarde the enemy’s roserves, for the Afghans 
never had any, all the offective strength being in the Sighting 
line and they took little trouble to conceal thoix position, CGen- 
oral Milleoaks’s iden was to march straight upon his Objoctive 
without considering the number of tho Afghans, the vaguo 
information conveyed by aerial scouts proving in this caro 
of small value. The Aoroplane Squmlvon threw a torviblo 
stain upon the ‘Trensporb Department. 1b had already thou- 
sands of tons of materials to deal with and this furlhor burden 
was one it could hardly hear, and alxoady Nir James was 
seriously thinking of abandoning the flying section. [n ony 
ease he coneluded that it would be impossible bo Ret more than 
one machine to Shah Godar. 

The Anglo-Indian regiments wore naturally most grateful for 
the opportunity accorded them of showing their prowoss in the 
fidld. ‘Tho 2ud Division being mobilized, marched out of Peshn- 
war in ten days, following tho 1st Division, bul taking » more 
south- westerly divoclion. Tt numbered 60,000, which inaluded 
the 2nd Battalion, Anglo-Indian Regimont; bub the proportion 
of Indian troopy was much grogloy then in the firat. ‘The rengon 
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for this was very important andthe reader will no doubt beable 
to discover it latex. 

On the departure of the 2nd Divigion the 8rd Army was 
rapidly got together, being drawn from all parts of India. Ts 
was 100,000 strong, its destination Shah Godar, by the quickest 
possible route, in order to effect a junction with the tat and 2nd 
Divisions, which had to defeat the Afghans in detail before Shah 
Godar, held by tho Russian Army, whose numbors could not 
he accurately ascertained, could be invested, On the threo Wivi- 
sions successfully effecting a junction, the Kussian position could 
be attacked. In the 8rd Division were tho 3rd and 4th Batta- 
lions of Anglo Indian Infantry. 

The Afghans and Afridia were known to be out in full 
strength and spoiling for a fight According to aeroplane 
scouts, and runners, Sir James Milleocks would probably moet 
one Afghan Division in a few days. 

While these three armies were en route to face the foo, Indian 
wad of course practically depleted of troops, only about.60,000 
being left, and these almost entirely composed of Indians, ex- 
copting the details of the Anglo-Indian Dépdt and throe British 
Battalions. ‘Ivoops could not be spared from Tngland, as the 
state of European affairs was such that not a man could bo 
moved ; in facb more men wore wanted badly in Hngland, But 
the Indiang knew that England was defending their cause, and 
Britain’s rule was much to be, proforred to Ruggin’s, No 
apprehensions wero thdvofore entertained as to an uprising similox 
to that of 1857, as nearly all the Indian regimenta were at tho 
front, going to fight the Russians———and the British Amny 
was with them, It was thought, and rightly too, thatthe fow 
Indian troops lefi in India were too sentteréd to cause danyor 
or give rise to anxiety ; besides il was felt that they would bo 
quite loyal, , 

However, Europeans and Anglo-Indians othor than volun- 
teers to a man were organized into regiments, and recoived arms, 
thus helping the volunteers to police the country. ‘The nowly- 
raised Sth Battalion, Anglo-Indions was sent im hold Peshawar, 
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now the base of eporations and possibly to veinforer the othor 
Battalions. ‘Lhe idon of voinforcing any part of tho armies was 
practically impossible: all that Britain had was ab tho front, 
and the fate of Britain would depend on tho fate of the throe 
Divisions 

‘The loyalty of tho Indian Pringos and noblomon took bane 
gible shape. ‘hoy nob only offored to equip rogimonts at thoir 
own oxpenso bul asked to be allowed to load thom against tho 
common enomy. ‘This pormission was granted in sovoral cases, 
and all shared the great respousibilily of fighting tho foo, ‘Tho 
principal trouble was the pulling down of budmaskes. 'Thoso 
formed themselves into Inrge bands, and were oven bold enough 
to attuck towns. Il was extremely fortunate that thoy wore 
but ill-armed. *'tho seventy or cighty thousand Iuropenns and 
Anglo-Indians, however, wore offoctive in preventing them from 
damaging the railway, and supplics wore well fcepi up for tho 
azmies in tho field, Tho majoxity of the Incian population wore 
not in sympathy with the fudmushes, well knowing that they 
were out simply for plandor. Whoover ruled Tndia wag im- 
material to them. But in spite of tho Nuropean and Anglo- 
Indien, chiefly Anglo-Indian, axmod police, much damago was 
done by them. ‘There was absolutely no moans of filling tho 
gaps that would doubtless bo madoin British ranks, but Indians 
wore veortited in largo numbers. Those were hastily dvillod, 
and kept rondy 0 reinforeo tho Indian rogimonts and bo hold 
the 700 miles of communications. 

Why, it may be asked, woro not tho Austxalian and Now 
Zealand armies commandeored? The anawor is that whatever mon 
could be spared were being mobilized, and troopships Were wail- 
ing in the harbours to convey thom to Suropo to fight thero in 
caso of a British defeat at Shah Goder, for tho situation was 
‘oritical indeed. Ibappenvod ss if Murope would bo plunged 
into war if Russia sueceeded in overthrowing Bvitish rule in 
India. 

While Sir James Milloooks was within threo days’ march of 
Peshawar, his scouts brought in tho information that o large 
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body of Afghans were advancing [rom a noxth-westerly dixec- 
tion. The number was estimated at about 15,000, but they 
wore without artillery. It was also reported that they wore 
receiving reinforcements as they advanced. They wore making 
for Jugluk [Lill, nenx the village of Jugluk, where a force of 
about 1,000 or more had been posted with six guns in position. 
Sir James Millcooks finding it impossible to get there before the 
main body of the enemy, rnvle a foreed march and advanced 
before nightfall to within gun-range of the enemy. After the 
Artillery had been entrenched in gun-pits, three Cavalry regi- 
ments, two British and one Anglo-Indian, and a Battery of 
Royal Horse Artillery, were ordered to take up o position four 
miles to the south-west, to cub off the enemy’s rotreat in the 
direction of Shah Godar, and turn them back. The 1st Division 
bivouacked well within sight of the enemy, but out of rifle range. 
In this position the force waited for daylight. Sniping was 
kept up all night by the Afghans, but hardly any damage done. 
There was little likelihood of attack from the hillmen, too 
amazed at the strength of the British Army. They had been led 
to believe that ib would bo much smaller, ag about 10,000 men 
had usually been the number they had encountered in years 
previous, 80 there was no chance of a xepetition of 1842 as they 
had been promisod. Indeed, the Mullahs had tho greatest difficul- 
uy in keeping the hillmon from retiring without fighting. Somo 
few did steal away during the night—to fight another day 
perhaps! As for the mon of the British Army, they slopt as 
soundly that night as if they were in barracks or ns the Seven 
Sleepers. Such trifles as sniping disturbed only those unused 
to hill warfare. Many thought it might be their last night, 
and made proparations accordingly. 

But among those unaffected by theso or any othor abeatdan ae 
tion was Private Daniel Dodger. Ile was the first to go to sleep, 
yemarking as ho pulled his blankot over him “' Go to blizes: 
ye carnt it a’ayrick: garn! tike yer gaspipes ’ome wit’ yer 
jaldi ov we'll tike ’em from yer termorrer.” Little did ho 
think that the hillmen had long ago discarded ' gaspipes, ” and 
were now armed wilh modern ,Wweapons of predision, and knew 
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how to use them, as every Afghan villago has its rifle butt, and 
the target is in constant wee, An Afghan would rathor any day 
have g rifle than a wife. Pxivate Daniel Dodger however had 
no knowledge of this or © sublime indifferoneo to such 
knowledge and went to sleep seronoly, jubilant at tho thought 
of having oxtendod his period of service and thus gobting 
an opportunity of sesing active service, Bub alas! ho was 
destined nevor again to seo his boloved Bloomsbury, for on 
the bugle sounding the advance he was one of the fixat to 
fall, A Mauser bullet laid him low and ho fell foxward 
without aword. A comrade thinking he had beon only slightly 
wounded remarked callously ‘‘ Sai Dodger, what price gaspipes 
now ?’? bub he received no reply—poor Dodger was no moro! 
As may well be imagined the Ist Battalion, Anglo-Indian 
Regiment, slept little. ‘Uhis ‘was their first’! oxporfonée” of 
yeal war and all seemed naturally somewhat utlesdy, tot that 
they were by any means afraid, but all wore srixious that they 
ghould vendor a good account of themselves on the morrow. 
They sat whispering together in little groups, rominding each 
other that the honour of their community lay in their hands. 
All vesolved to die a thousand deaths rathor than display any 
weakness in tho coming fight. [ndividual Anglo-Indiaus hoped 
theix Battalion would be selected to take part in tho assault, 
every man resolving to do his boat ; moxlals could no more; 
they knew too that they had more at stako than the British soldior 
asa rule imaginod. The convorsation in the Officors’ Tinea 
was high-spirited, all hoping that the ‘' savages ”? would make 
afight of it, ‘The older officers gave the youngor ones the 
benefit of their experiences of previous frontier wars. Tho 
possibly duvation of the war, tho fato of tho othor two divisions 
and the European siluation were all discussed. Ono of tho 
youngest suballorns present, taking « nip at his flask, drank 
the subalterns’ callous tonst ‘Lo a bloody war and quick 
promotion,” to which thoso officers who were within hearing 
eried ‘‘ Hear, Hear’? Gradually however tolling ceased, as al) 
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General Milleocks in a small tont sat planning the opoera- 
tions to follow the coming engagement. IIo had issued all 
orders, and was confident of dislodging the enemy. Ilis 
numbers preponderated and he knew the fight would only be ao 
hill skivmish compared with what wasto follow. Ile was 
anxious however to prevent the hillmon retiring in the direction 
of Shah Godar, where Russian troop trains were bringing up 
reinforcements ag fast as the single line of rail pormitied, and 
every dey lost meant gain to the foe. That night our hero, 
Sergeant Ackland, sat alone cloaning his rifle thoroughly and 
satisfying himself thet his ammunition was in good condition. 
While stowing away in hishaversack his few personal belongings 
he came across and drew out the large jack-knife—A nnotte’s 
present to him. ‘The sight of it evoked a train of sad-sweot 
memories and reflections—Annette—home—his father’s advico, 
“what you have hold,and never say die.’ He also remembered 
it was on that very ground his father had won two medals, 
and thought how often he must have been placed in similar civ~ 
cumstances. Poor Annette | Brian hoped she would love and 
marry some good man, The Anglo-Indian communily were 
as yot for from having attained the position he and they had 
willed and would work to attain, and pending that eonsum- 
mation he vowed never to marry. Io was however confident 
of himself and all his comrades, and that the regiment would 
give a very good account of itself. Tho idoa of boing killod 

_ or even wounded never entered his mind: he had in fact that 
very morning posted at the Field Post Oflice a letter to his 
father laconioally worded: Won great victory, Hugh, Melix, 
and myself allright.” He had not seen his brothers that day, 
for one had accompanied his regiment with the Cavalry Brigade, 
gent to cut off the enemy’s retreat, tho other was with hia 
battery, quite a mile away, busy probably digging guu-pits. 
Brian now thought. it time to rest, but before doing so strapped 
the jack-knife at his waist. 

James Ackland was of course ovorjoyed on receiving his 
son’s letter ; he proudly showed it to his wif8 and friends, who 
discovered thab it was dated.the 7th and the battle was raported 
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to have taken place on the 8th. Bul this the fond paront ne- 
counted for satisfactorily enough. Brian would probably not 
have been able to write until tho 9th, so he put it down ton 
mistake on hia part, for on active sorvice he himsolf told his 
wife a soldier often Joses count of tho datos, and oven days of 
the week. But in this ease Brien had not. In his suprome 
confidence of the invincibility of Brilish arma, oe was aanguino 
of victory and hoped that he and his brothers would omorgo 
unseathed, to fight for Dngland again and again, 

The Indian Army, which novor mixes wilh tho British 
in peace or war, squatted round their curry-pots as usual, 
some of them quietly joyful at tho prospect of gotting at 
their hereditary foes, the Afghans. Others there were who 
looked upon the Afghang as their brothors, and detormined 
that when they were ordered to fire avery shot should be 
a miss, and the Afghans thomgelves knew this. ILowever that 
may be, the general feeling that probably pervaded the 
Moslem in the Indian Axmy was the usual one of ' Kismet. ” 
They were however nob so supine in their fatelism os to be 
destitute of the confldonco that tho ‘ Sarkar’? would as usual 
be victorious; and no doubt quictly ostimated the amount of 
‘“batita? money that would be forthcoming, this being their 
principal considevation whon on active service, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
BLOODED. 


AY broke at last, to the great and welcome relief of overy 
soldier in tho 1st Division. Ii had been a bitterly cold 
night, such as only a night in December on the North-West 
Frontier can be. But now the sun (which Tommy Atkins faco- 
tiously enlls the old Bengal blanket’) was soon high up in 
the heavens, Its gonial glow infused the much-needed warmth, 
cixculation, and high spirits into the regiments maxching to 
their allotted positions, The guns now roared out thoix fixet 
grim messages of death; for the vange had been taken over- 
night, daylight only being awaited to opon fire. ‘The first 
shot—'' a plus ’—was apparently well over the hill. ‘he second 
shot ‘'a minus” or one of shorter range; the third was fired 
between the two. ‘The cloud of dust which rose from the sum- 
mit of the hill proved that the propor range had been found, 
being verified by another shot at a similar iange. ‘he echelon 
was algo obtained and the shells could soon be seen bursting 
beautifully, almost in a line, just above the byow of the hill, 


The Afghan gunners were not slow in replying. That 
they had Huropean artillerists with them was evident, as they 
soon got a direct hit, which placed a British gun temporarily 
out of action. Luckily the shell did not explode, and in less 
than an hour the gun was vendered serviceable again, The 
Anglo-Indien Battery was in tho contre of the threo British 
batteries, The Afghan guns, though breech-loaders, were nob 
quickfirers, and as opposed to them were 18 guns all of larger 
calibre, they were onsily out-gunned, and in consequence soon 
silenced one by ono. 

Under cover of Artillery firo, kept up after the Afghan 
guns were pul out of action, the British Infantry moved for- 
ward. The first portion toward the enomy’s position was slendi- 
ly marched, but.as the Battalions got closer, +*men began to 
fall. When well under fixe orders were given to extond thyee 
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paces, lie down and xoturn the rifle fire, The Anglo-Indian 
Battalion was now feirly in the thick of it, the excite- 
ment of battle animating all the troops, as tho enemy were 
firing steadily and fairly accurately. Groans wore soon heard 
on all sides, as one or anothor wnforbunalo was hit; moreover 
the many casualties at this siago in tho Anglo-Tndian Battalion 
speedily suggested the expodioncy or rathor nocossity of the 
Battalion as well as the British vegimonts tuling advantago of 
all cover available. A blado of grass oven, so to say, in auch 
circumstances was not bo bo dospised. And to givo offoct Lo the 
experience gained their officers issuod an order to extend to 
five paces in the next 100 yards’ rush. ‘tho fight waxed hot, 
and men fell fast. 

The Artillery still kopt up their fire, but the hillmen 
were 80 well senttored ox dispersed and under such good cover 
in their sungars that so far not ® vestigo of them had beon seen : 
it was only the flashes from their heavy viflo fro which made 
theix presence known and unploasantly folt, A series of rushes 
now made by the Infantry brought them within 300 yards of the 
crest of the hill, the Artillery meanwhile pouring ina porfeel hail 
of shrapnel on the enomy, abating tho Afyhan fire considerably. 
Suddonly the British guns consod firing, to pormit of tho Tn- 
fantry getting closox atill; thon, ab tho command “charge,” tho 
troops, With ringing Brilish cheors, xushod tho posilion. 

Tho Anglo-Indian Battalion was among tho first to ongago 
the onemy in hand-to-hand combat. Sorgoant Brian Ackland, 
being an exceptionally good runnor, was tho firat man to engage 
an Afghan ; but no special rogimont could reach the top or give 
the enemy the first taste of cold stoel, though officors and men 
of all xegimonts vied with cach other bo claim that honour, Ser- 
goant Ackland’s temerity, however, nearly cost him his life, for 
goores of riflos wore pointed at his tall form no’ sooner he topped 
tho rise; and ho must have borne a charméd life in the charge. 
On reaching tho summit of the hill’he thrust al a gigantic Afghan 
with such foreo a8 to actually embed the bayonet over the fore-" 
aight of his viflo, and, try as he might, he could fiot withdraw it, 
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Frenzied soldiers were shouting and striking on all sides, and 
not twenty yards away an Afghan was taking deliberate 
nim at the gallant Sergeant, and a momené lator ib would 
have been all over with him when the Afghan threw up his 
arms—zeeled—and fell, shot dead by Brian’s own Commanding 
Officer, who was just in time to save his Sergeant’s life. ‘To 
Brian’s grateful ‘Thank you, Siv,’’ he replied ‘‘ Bravo, my lad { 
Have at ’em again, Colour Sergeant” and plunged into the fray, 

The Afghans totally unable to stand cold and shining steel, 
needed no further persuasion to make them fly precipitately 
down the other side of the hill, their turbans streaming behind 
them in the breeze. As was expected they fled ina south-westerly 
direction, Meanwhile orders for rapid rifle fire were as rapid- 
ly and readily obeyed, with such unerring certainty as to lay 
low considerable numbers of the enemy. 

The Hoxse Artillery that lay awaiting all night under cover 
no sooner had they discovered thedirection in which the Afghana 
fied than they opened fire on them, and turned thom in another 
and north-westerly direction. The three Field Batteries had by 
this time limbered up, snd moving round to the north-west sido 
of the hill had the Afghans under a deadly cross-fire, ‘he 
three Cavalry regiments also moved forward to charge and 
complete the rout ; and as the Cavalry Brigade (the Anglo- 
Indian Cavalry in the contre) from rear of the hill clattored 
out at a canter, the guns again ceased firing, Ineveasing theiy 
speed, fixst to a gallop and then a charge, the cavalrymen were 
soon among the enemy. Tor a moment the Afghana and Afri- 
dis endeavoured to rally and many a British saddle wag emptied, 
but in the next the horsemen rode simply right through, them, 
and ere they could wheeland renew the charge the now thorough. 
ly demoralized eneray laid down their rifles, folded thotr hands 
and begged for quarter. Scarcely a hillman escaped ; nearly 
all were either killed, wounded or taken prisoners. No fowor 
than 5,000 Afghans were killed outright, and more than that 
number wounded. ‘he British casualties were heavy: 800 
killed ; 2,000 wounded. ‘The logs in the Indian regiments was 
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very small, only 100 killed and about 800 ox thereabouts wound- 
ed, ag they took no prominent part in the assault, Tho rather 
heavy losses sustained by the British were due in groat monsure 
to the wholly unexpected accuracy of the Afghan fire; nover- 
theless the battle was won and over before midday. 

The first victory of the campaign had been won and tho 
Anglo-Indians had moye than justified the trust xeposed in thom. 
Competent opinion declared thoy had fought woll and were 
henceforward quite worthy to take their place in or beside 
Britannia’s army. After the engagement Sergeant Ackland 
was summoned before his Commanding Officer and by him 
higbly complimented on his achievement, ho being, 18 we have 
seen, the first man to come to grips with the enemy. ‘Imade 
you Colour Sergeant during tho battle,” said the Commanding 
Officer, ‘Iam now very pleased to confirm the appointment,” 
adding, with an encouragingly familiar smile, ‘You only bent 
me in the race by @ short head; my lega are nol ao good aa thoy 
once were”! ‘The nowly-created modest Colour Sergeant blushed, 
too confused to reply. Ile saluted and yvoturnod to his com- 
pany, who added to our hero’s confusion and joy by chooring 
him to the echo. 

Biian wrote « hurried letter to hie father giving him the 
joyful news, The account of tho engagemont had alrendy 
appeared in the papors, Tho Advancer’s Special War Corre- 
spondent, Mx. Anderson, who had mado quite a brilliant reputa- 
tion for himself in the last Kabul War, gave a moat xenlistic 
description of the fight, and wes loud in his praises of the 
fighting qualities of the Anglo-Indian Battalion. Anglo-Indians 
were of course overjoyed at hearing of the martial spirit display - 
ed by theiz community and gave thanks to God for having given 
them the strength and opportunity to fight for their Flag, 

Attention was drawn to Colour Sergeant Ackland’s fent 
in the British papers, the Zimesand Daily Mail especially giving 
prominence to it, Tho splendid behaviour and steadiness under 
five of tho 1st Batlalion, Anglo-Indian Regiment, their dash, 
theiv cool courage were all fevotrably somtnented on. The 
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Anglo-Indian Cavalry and Artillery, i was also mentioned, 
did very well, though Sergeant Ackland’s exploit brought the 
Infantry Battalion further to the fore. Bx-Sergeant-Major 
Ackland was delighted when he read the Adiunces that evening in 
the Institute; moxe so when he received the hearty congratula- 
tions of his many friends. ‘‘ Yes, indced,’” exclaimed the war 
worn veteran, ‘I’m proud of my Brian, indeed, Iam, and of 
his brothers, my brave boys, ugh and Felix. The two lash, 
ib might be said, were now N.C.0.’s They had emerged from 
the engagement quite unharmed. Naturally they were quite 
proud of their elder brother, 

After the sad task of burying the dead, the Division 
vested that night on the field ithad won. Larly next day 
the march was resumed in the direction of Kabul, to meet 
the 2nd Division, who were in touch with another large body 
of Afghans. The march continued till nightfall, with short 
middwy helt and by daybreak again resumed, despatches 
arriving meanwhile from General Sir John Joon, Commanding 
the 2nd Division, intimating that he was about to engage tho 
enomy, who were in a strongly fortified position at Sadopur. 
About midday, when a halt was about to be made, tho booming 
of guns was hoard. Sir James Millcocks thereupon decided to 
push on immediately so as to ronder any help that might 
be necessary. This however was not likely, as the Afghans 
were outnumbered, though they had 40,000 levies available 
including tho Afghan Army, tained by Turkish and other 
European instructors. Nevertheless Gonoral Milleocks decided 
to push on and defeat the Afghans withous loss of timo. Every 
minute gained wag invaluable as the Russian Army at Shah 
Godar was increasing daily. Not that the Afghan fores ab 
Sadopur was by any means bo he despiscd. They wore besides 
quite near Kabul, where was the Afghan arsenal; were no 
doubt well supplied with guns and ammunition and commanded 
by Nadix Khon, the most brilliant of tho Afghan Generals. 


The foreed march made by Sir James Milleocks was most 
trying to the troops, the heat proving too much for many of 
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the British soldiers, although it was December. Not 2 single 
cane of heat-stroke occurzed, however, among the Anglo-Indians ; 
a fow fell out, ib is true, but owing to othercanses. This 
afforded the Officer Commanding the Anglo-Indian Battalion 
an opportunity of delivering « panegyric on the vigour and 
constitution of his mon. IL may however bo said thab » Docom~ 
ber day is really cool for an Anglo-Indian. Tho Indian rogi~ 
ments also were immune but were unable to keop up, with the 
British and the Anglo-Indian Battalions. 

When the 1st Division approached Sadopur, the battle was 
already half won, the key tothe Afghan position—tho villago 
of Sadopur—being captured, though only after a sovore 
struggle. The Afghans then moved off, in tho direction of Shah 
Goda, where they took up other positions, which they obsti- 
nately held. Night was now fash approaching, and ib was 
deemed advisable to rest and await daylight, it being ovident 
that although the Aighans had retired, they were lar from boing 
beaten. A severer struggle would therefore bo nocossary to 
complete their final rout. Jb was at this juncture thal tho lab 
Division arrived when General Six Jamos Millcooke anid General 
Sir John Joon met in sonferonce, 

Tt wes decided as a result that tho 1st Division should 
continue its march and, effecting a slight detour, pass just in 
rent of the 2nd Division, so a9 bo Lako up a position, under covor 
of the night, divoctly across the onomy’s line of rotront. ‘Uhis 
was accomplished by about 11 p.m, after o record march 
from Jugluk. A halé was now cnllod, in {act sorely needed, 
to enable the now thoroughly exhausted troops to refresh them~ 
selves. ‘Tired as thoy were the nen wero still cheerful, and 
goon vecovered sufficiently enough to indulgo in their veual 
hadinage, such as a thivsby soul asking an Anglo-[udian private 
“Sai Darky: stend a drink?” of course nob a pint of boor 
being obtainable wilhin 100 miles { Another calling out his 
chum Bill asked ‘‘ Anyone seen Bill?” was answored ‘ Yea! 
Bill’s just gorn to the corfee shop” all which sallies greeted 
with leughter, long, loud or subdued. 
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Ib was ronlized that tho difGeultios in connection with the 
transport of the roroplinus of the 2nd Division were as great 
as were those experienced in the case of tho 1st. The Rugsian 
machines, far superior to thoso of the British, carried » score 
of mon a journey of 500 miles ; whother with or without 
& stop could bo but more conjecture ; but it was most pro- 
beble they could, 28 though tho achievement was during night, 
and ovor somo of the most mouniamous country in the world 
no landings had beon reported, The British machines were 
comparatively noarly uscless, though one Humbor machine was 
doing fairly good work in aerial scouting. It was known 
that the 8rd Division was entirely without neroplanes, while 
it was imperative thet al loast one should be available at Shah 
Godar. The Russians had batteries and reserves; it was 
essential that their position should ba discovered, as probably 
the British fovees would be outnumbered—a Wuropean foree 
could not bo attacked like an Alghan ono! There were only 
two monoplanes of amall size with tho two British Divisions. 
These wero splendid machines, capable of carrying a pilot and 
f& passenger, and on those the Gommander-in-Chief would have 
to rely for information regarding the Russian positions at, 
Shah Godas. . 

General Milleocks having arrived at night, found himeolf 
ina far from pleasant position, Le had, to hogin with, tho 
ubmost difficulty in keeping hia men on tho alert, {or they were 
utterly exhausted; then, there was noba drop of watox, the 
men’s water bottles having long ago been drunk dry. Indeed, 
having had no water from the previous day, the whole 
Division had to ondure the agonies of thirst. Water might 
be near ; probably in plenty towards the Afghan position, as 
it was unlikely that otherwise the Afghans would take up 
the position thoy did. If therefore it were near, the troops 
might endeavour obtain it ; bub if nol there was nothing to 
do but wait for daylight, and then search fox it. 

Sir James Milleocks discussed this question of water supply 
withsomeof his senior officers, The Colonel Commanding the 
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lat Battalion, Anglo-Indian Rogimont, suggested that o gmaall 
party from the Anglo-lndian Rogiment, proforably those who 
had boon long resident in tho Punjnb and the North-West 
Frontier Provineo, might bo detniled for tho purpose of uourdh- 
ing for water as, knowing the counlry, thoy wore tha mosé 
likely to suecoed. ‘The suggostion boing adopted voluntosra 
wore called for. Tifty men and move immodately shopped for 
ward, but a only a fow wore required, tho Commanding UOtlicor 
made his own soloction. [Ie placed Golonr Sorgont Ackland 
in charge of the party sont oub on thoir dangorous mission, 
They were six all told, disguised as Afghans, and gripping 
their vifles, they silently stole oul of the eamp in the dizection 
of the enemy. Why, ib may be asked, was nobea party of 
Indian soldiers sent out? By disewding their uniforms, thoy 
could easily pss off ag Afghans — he auewor 60 such a quos~ 
tion is simply this: Sir James Milleocka had gaugol the 
intolligonee of both Anglo-[ndians and Indiana and concluded 
thas the Anglo-[ndian soldiers weve more likely to bo successful 
in a quest of this nature, ° 


But to follow those six mon. Tike shadows they moved 
through tho junglo gras, communicating with och other by 
the chirp of a erickel = ‘Thoy had boon moving silontly forward 
for quite an hour but had found no water, Suddenly to their 
right tho whisper of hushod voices ronchod thoir oars. Moving 
cautiously, in Indian filo, nearor and nuaror the dirootion of the 
sound they hoard tho voices quite dishinelly. The sounds 
seomed but a fow yards away and exawling venire-d-terre they 
were surprised to discover a body of ovor 100 Afghana filling 
theix water bottles ab a tair-sized jungle pool.  Uaving 
veplenished their water bottles they mnde way for tho othors, 
who quickly ropeating the same process made way fox the 
yoniainder in the same manner [his menouvre sob Colour 
Sergeant Ackland a-thinking. Why were they filling thoir 
water bobtles at such a time, aud so secrotly? At leash a 
thousand had alxendy done so, and yeb more wore 
ouriving. Darkness however prayontod the other side of the 
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pool from being seen. Approaching still nearer and 
listening intently, Colour Sergeant Ackland, who, as well 
as his comrades, knew Pushto perfectly, realized tho 
import of the conversation. What he heard made him start 
visibly, and it was only by a mighty effort that he repressed 
the cry that nearly esenped his lips. What he had gathered 
was that the whole Afghan army evidently knew of Six James 
Milleocks’ position, and was preparing to break through the 
British lines, during the next few hours, in order to join the 
Russian army at Shah Goday. This was news enough in all 
conscience, and he had nearly decided on returning when the 
water before him veminded him most forcefully that he had not 
quenched his thirst for the past 24 hours. He therefore re- 
solved that, come what may, he would obtain » drink of the 
life-giving fluid, Whispering his resolve to his comrades, he 
evawled in among the fierco Afghans who were bending ovor 
the water, in doing so dislodging © portion of the soil, which 
fell into the water—in fact ho nearly fell into the pool— the 
Afghans on either side of him cursing him for a clumsy fool 
and saying tho Feringhees would surely hear the noise. Brian’s 
heart foirly thumped against his ribs, ao near detection had ho 
como; ho succeeded, however, in golting agood drink, and also 
filling his water bottle, allowing the Afghans next to him to rise 
and move away before he attempted to return to his comyados. 
As the Afghans were moving in all directions, he succeeded 
in slepping out of sight, wriggling back to hia companions, who 
were anxiously awaiting him, their fingers on the triggers of 
their rifles. On seoing his comparatively ensy success, they 
could not resist tho temptation of doing likewise, and within ten 
minutes one after the other had quenched theix thixat and filled 
their water bottles. 

Generel Nadir Khan hed realized the futility of remaining 
in his position until the next day. He was dortain that his 
force would either be annihilated or captured. He therefore 
gave orders for the tribesmen to get water firat, and then 
break through the British lines. ‘The attempt was to be made 
at 2 a.m, 
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Colour Sergeant Ackland heading his party now silently 
withdrew, vetvacing his way to the British position. On 
consulting his watch, which showed him it was 1 a, m., and 
estimating the distance from the British lines to be nonly an 
how’s march, the party increased their paco. Ib was woll 
within the hour when Brian guiding his five companions at last 
led them to their own lines, where thoy wailed until theix 
leader should make his xeport. Colour Sergeant Ackland waa 
ushered by his Colonel into the presence of Six James Mill- 
cocka and to him disclosed Nadir Khan’s scheme, Sir James 
listening attentively. Any doubt which the General might have 
had about the matter was dispelled by the well-filled water bottle 
which the Colour Sergeant exhibited. ‘lhe General highly com- 
plimented Colour Sergeant Ackland, the lender of the little 
band on hia shrewdness and pluck and promised that all should 


yeceive promotion and reward. 

Dismissing Ackland, Six James Milleocks hastily summoned 
his senior officers and explained the position to them, and also 
told them that water would be obtainable immediately the order 
to advance was givon at daylight; until then tho troops must 
enduvo thixat, IIe then issucd instructions as how best bo moot 
the Afghan attack. . ‘The troops were doployed ina single line 
for m good distance to the left, and orders were issued that all 
who had matches wore to distribute thom among their comrades. 
On the signal of o rifle shot all wore to sol fire to the grass 
immediately in front of thom ; and as the wind was blowing 
in the dixegbion of the enemy, tho firo would nob injure them. 
Volunteors for scouts among the British rogiments were callod 
for. ‘Thoso were posted about 200 yards ahead to keep o 
watchful eye for tho enemy. ‘Tho first man who discovered 
them was to fire immediately. ‘The fire was to be taken up 
by the othor scouts and all wero to voturn to the British lines 
aa quickly as possible. Very few, however, of the brave mon 
ever returned from their dangerous posts. The contingensy 
that they were ae likely to be shot down by their own comyades 
aa well as by the enemy wds ono not ‘talon into accounb. If it 
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was, ii was never mentioned. Neither too the fect that they 
would have to velurn through the flames. At 2.30 a, m. 
along line of these scouts was posted. The Afghans 
were now half an hour on the way, and only four miles 
separated the two forees. Arrangemonts were only 
just comploted. very man was on the alert. His sxifle and 
matches were xeady. All was silent. Suddenly o short, 
sharp rifle shot rang out. Immediately as oxdored the grass, 
as dry as tinder, was ignited ‘The shot turned out afterwards 
to have been fired by an Afghan ond not by ascout, Te 
had eome across a British soldier and had shot him dead. 
The shot however served the purpose, for many shots immedi- 
ately followed, though most of the unfortunate scouts were 
stabbed to denth before they could fire. (Quite three-fourths 
of these volunteers lost their ves, as the Afghans immediately 
opened a galling fire, which however was returned with interest 
by the lst Division. By whom the brave scouts wore actually 
killed was nover fully ascertained ; but the risk they stood of 
losing their lives was far greatoy than had first beon imagined, 
and a braver deed was scarcely conceivable. None of the 
survivors got the V.0., buball received the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal. 


Realizing the peril of their position, the Afghans made 
a fierce dash through the flames. ‘hoy were met, however, 
by ao torrific Gze from the troops ready for them, and fled, 
prnic-stricken, in wild confusion, followed by a porfect hail of 
bullets. As the night was lit up by tho flames fairly good aim 
was possible for some minutes, numbers of the enemy being 
accounted for, In far less time than they had taken to come out, 
the Afghans returned to the socurity of theix sangars, to await 
the inevitable defoat of the morrow. They determined to fight 
to a finish, after such a terrible lesson and, as they considered, 
unfair tactics, of tho hated eringhees. Bismillah! Wow had 
the dajivs, sous of dogs, managed to get khubbur of the sortio, 
and prepare such a trap for them? Truly these swine fight 
unfairly, and Shaitan was on their side! 
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The troops now snatched a short rest, secure in the know- 
ledge that the Afghane would not return to disturb them that 
night. Sir James Milleocks was mightily pleased at the success 
of his stratagem and considored that the party under Colour 
Sergeant Ackland as wollas the bravo line of acouts who pave 
the alarm of the enemy’s approach had well earned the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal ‘hero was a bright prospect of 
plenty of water by daylight. Ib was now 4a. m and dawn 
would soon break. Our hero, thoroughly tired oub, flung 
himgelf down on the hard ground to suatch a few moments of 
sleop—proud of his achievement—-full of hope of the Com-« 
mandex-in-Chief’s promise of recognition | , 
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CHAPTER VITI. 
THE BATTLE OF SADOPUR—BRIAN 
ACKLAND, V.C, 

IIH two British Generals though unable to meet during 

the night, yet managed to maintain constant com- 
munication with each other. ‘They first decided to bombard 
the enemy's position at daybreak, and later on discuss tho 
details of the battle. The Afghans were known to possess 
quite a respectable complement of mountain artillery, which it 
was deemed necessary to silence in the event of an assault 
being subsequently decided upon. It was however thought 
quite feasible that the numerically superior British force 
could surround the enemy. Part of the 1st Division was thore- 
fore ordered to make a detour, in order to take the enemy in 
vear, though it was considered unlikely that Major-Gonoral 
Lucas, who was in command here, would be able to effect this 
on the side of the hill known to be precipitous. Ilis orders 
wore to find means of gaining if possible the Afghan position 
The manwuvre carried out to give offect to those orders wore 
watched by the Afghana without dlaxm, for they considered the 
xear of their position impregnable. They had secretly lnid 
down barbed wire entanglements, which tho aeroplane of tho 
Qnd Division in its high fight could not detect. As a mattor 
of fact the information obtained by the aeroplane was practi- 
cally nil, ‘The Afghans directing a heavy tive againsl it, sovornl 
shots had penetrated and rent its canvas wings, and it just 
managed to land 2 quarter of a mile from the British lines, 
where ib was special mark for the Afghan gunners, who 
entirely destroyed it, the pilot only saving his life by xunmng. 
‘This left but one machine for scouting purposes at Shah Godar, 
At day dawn the tom-toms and other weird sounds of 
Afghan musical instruments could be distinetly heard. ‘Lhrough 
glasses the Mullahs could bo observed bearing shattered vaga 
fastened to poles as standards, and-ygesticulating aa if exhorting 
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the Faithful, promising them no doubt as glorious o victory as 
had been achieved in 1842, and recounting tales of victories 
won against the hated Werinyhees. ‘Those tales it was known 
the shingavies or greybeards did not believe, though the younger 
men, each thirsling for a /eringhee’s life, which would ensure 
him Paradise, firmly believed. ‘Tho Afghans wero in strong 
defensive position, nnd knew that the soldrer-log, including the 
Ghagra-paltan of Inglistan, would rush up the hill to them. 
Those who had never fought the Meringhees were evidently 
most amusingly scandalized at the prospoct of seeing the 
Lal-koovtees, Woaring no trousers as did tho ordinary soldier-log 
but attired in tho garb of women. Many were the stirring tales 
they had heard of these women-soldiers, as they called the 
soldiers of Highland regiments, from the old men of the village 
when sitting in the chaupal. sub many young bloods asked one 
another: ‘“ Where were the Lal-koorters ? So fu, none had 
been sean. All they had seun the previous night were flerce 
red faces, lit up by ‘the jungle fixe, behind shining bayonats ; 
these soldier-lay wore dirty kharki kapra, not ved. ‘They also 
fought quite differently to what their shinguries had lod them 
to believe. Indeed, instead of the /urmyhees all being killed, 
as they wero told would happon, they themselves would bo 
lucky if they escaped af all, Bub probably, us thoiy Mullahs had 
said, the Lal-hoortees wore coming later. fn truth tho young 
bloods ardently wished that the Kharti-hoortees would give placa 
toa closoly-packed body of Jiul-koortees, whom they sould 
shoot down jubilanily from the socurity of their sangars. But 
the day had now dawned, yet not a singlo Zul-koomtee was in 
view ; in fact vory few of the Kharki-koortees had so far shown 
themselves. 

During the night a huge, wild, whirling, whirring thing had 
been hovering ovor thoir position. What a noise it made! 
Just like the furious galloping of a horse. Their shingaries said 
it was the spivit of the Kumpsioner Sahib of the Nath Wess 
Prainces, Genral Sinjnj Kilin Sahib Hehadar, riding in the 
mountains. But they knew betitex now, for they could see it. Tt 
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was a hugo bird brought from Inglistan. 16 was now fying 
over their heads, but they had soon twned it buck, and it had 
nob retwmed. Presently their attention was drawn to flashos 
of five in front of them, anda momont later shells bogan to 
buvst in their midst, when it was felé to be more prudent to get 
one’s whole body behind something. ‘Their own guns now began 
to return the fire. ‘Che éom-toms alsd recommenced playing and 
Mullahs moved restlessly about, hurling maledictions on the 
hated Aujirs. Still there was no sign of the Lal-keortecs, and 
they grew o trifle impatient over it, as several hours wont by. 
With rifles londed since dawn, they wanted to uae them but 
dared not without orders from Nadir Khan, their great Chief, 
whom they much feared, punishing as he did disobedience with 
death. 

After a few hours the boom of guns announced # new 
danger end shells soon ploughed up the earth in their rear. At 
tho samo time their own guns begantoease up, for ammunition 
was running short, and several guns were also put out of action. 
Scores of their dead lay around, and it seemed now that instead 
of slaughtering the hated dogs of Meringhees, the sous of pigs— 
children of Shaitan—had got round to their rear. [6 was plain 
that they were caught in a trap, with no visible moans of escape. 
And the cowardly dogs would not como and rush up to them 
sither! Their shingaries had not told them of this soxt of 
fighting. 

“T think they are safe now, Six James,” said Gonoral Siv 
John Joon to his Chief at about 10 a.m, ‘Yes,’ xeplied the 
Commander-in-Ohief, ‘Will you be so good as to order a 
truce party to be in readiness’ ‘The beggars havn’t a dog’s 
chance now, end | quite think that Nadir Khon will ‘agree to 
our terms, as ho must see that his’position is helpless, as his 
gans are apparently useless now.” Sir John promptly gave an 
order to his galloper, who as promptly returned, with a party 
of six, woll mounted on Avab chargers. It comprised a Liou- 
tenant, a sergeant and four troopers of tho Dragoons, ove of 
whom bore alarge white flag. This was the truce party, whose 
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duty it was to carry a message to the onomy. Sir Jamos Milleocks 
handed the Subaltern a sealed onvelope, ordering him curtly to 
deliver it in person to Nadir Khan, tho Commander-in-Chioef 
of the Afghan Army ; failing him to the next in command, 
and fetch a reply. ‘The young officor immodiatoly saluted nnd, 
wheeling his horse, headed his paxty towards the enemy. Oxdeva 
wore now given for the firing to conse. ‘The six vallant ridoxs, 
it turned out, rode to their doath, as tho Flag of Truce is not 
sacred to the fanatical and treachorous Afghan or Afridi. 

The hillmen in an instant were on their fect on the cessa- 
tion of firing, looking engerly over their sanyars in the direction 
of the British lines, Presently a amall eloud of dust arising 
many pointed to it, gleefully seized theix rifles, and adjusted the 
sight to the range. So the /erinyhees wore coming ab last ! 
Now they would all see heaven—it was only necessary to 
kill one Jeringhee. So they joyfully got into position, ready 
for the expected ordex to open fire, but none was given. Tho 
Afghans noticed presently, as the Herinyhees approached, that 
they were only a amall party of six, Why did they not all 
come on and have e fair fight? Tho Chiofs and Mullahs issued 
orders hurziedly that no one was to firo on pain of instant 
death, as the sahib sowars brought a mossago only, and would 
not attack, A party of Afghan sowars rode oub to moot thom, 
and blindfolding them, a8 4 precautionary moasuro, lod thoix 
horses by a winding path into thoir stronghold, Tero the 
bandages were removed, when tho young officer addvessing 
an olderly cruel-looking Afghan seated in tho centre of a group 
of fierce-looking mex, whom he took to be a Chiol, demanded to 
be led to Nadir Khan, as his message was only fov thoix 
General, The Chief, for such indecd ho was, without rising, 
turned to an Afghan officer, armed to the teeth, addressing 
him in low tones. The officer caught the word ‘‘ laiyar?’ 
which meant xerdy, as also the answer ‘‘ho” meaning 
yes. Ho folé at onco that he and his mon were in a dangerous 
position, but again demanded to be Jed to Nadiv Khan, hig 
time the old Afghun rose, and much to the surprise of the 
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whole party, repliod in excollent English; ‘ Yos, Léaungheo, 
I will take you to Nadir Khan ; follow mo.” His threatening 
looks aroused the suspicion that all was not well and the little 
party feared treachery. Thoir fears were only ioo wall founded, 
for on being led to the General’s tent, there, on the ensanguined 
award, Iny Generel Nadiy Khan, with a dagger through his 
heart { 

‘The Chief, his beard and moustachious bristling with angor, 
pointing to the corpse and spitting al ib contemptuoualy, ox- 
claimed in English: ‘ 2eringhee, behold Nadix Khan | deliver 
your message.” ‘Then, raising his voice, he continued : 
‘© Nadix Khan—curses on his soul |—was a nimak-haram! We 
wanted to surrender to the Jeringhees. But Allah has dealt 
with him. Ho died the death ofa traitor: so die all traitors 
and Meringhees!” Then in frenziod rage, snatching a dag- 
ger from his waistband, he stabbed the Lioutonant to tho 
heart. As he fell the, onvelope was torn from his grasp, 
while the surrounding Afghans at a signal pinioned the 
Dragoons, who, realizing only too well that their very lives 
weve at stake, fought aa desperately and stubbornly ae men will 
under stich circumstances. ‘hoy were overpowered and led out~ 
side the tent where stood a squad of ten ununiformed Afghan 
soldiovs with londed vifles rendy. ‘This was significant to 
the hapless troopers, but they freed thei: treacherous cap- 
tors bravely, evon detiantly. ‘Irnly tho bloodthirsty old 
Chie?’s orders had been implicitly oboyed: everything 
was fdiyai. ‘She Dragoona woro hustlod against a mud 
wall, and murmured sad poodbyes and ‘Gad bloss yous’’ 
to one another, the sergeant assuring them, us also the cruel 
old Chief, that their deaths would surely be avenged, on heaving 
which the Afghan smiled grimly. Ina few minutes all was 
over. ‘len shots rang out simultaneously. ive gallant follows 
fell. Theix horses were brought up and lhe bodies of all 
six lashed to the saddles. ‘he animals were led to within » 
convenient distance of the British lines where they wore lashed 
and driven off in the direction of their own lines. 
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Neighing shrilly the horses galloped off with their ghastly 
burdens, and in a few moments reached the British lines 
Here the men were unbound from their saddles. ‘Tho news 
of the Afghan treachery spread like wild fire throughout the 
British ranks. [ioree oaths of vengeance wore taken to give 
the enemy no quarter. General Milleocks was immediately 
informed of the terviblo fete of the mission. [fo oxdored tho 
artillery to vo-open fixe forthwith and rodo towards the spob 
where the men lay. He found the surgeons busy trying to 
restore to vitality two apparently doad men. Six Jamos 
aprang from his hoxse, and as he did 80 one of the two men, 
suddenly regaining consciousness, raised his hand feobly to 
the salute, which the Genoral perceiving returned with sym- 
pathetic promptitude. 

Tt appeayved that two of the gallant band wero still alive 
when taken down from their horses, though the Medical 
Officer was sorry to inform tho General no hopes could be 
entertained that they would outlive the hour, Sir Jamey looked 
sadly ab the two men; thon stornly towards the enemy's 
position. Ife stood thus for some momenta, Moanwhilo 
one of the two men oxpirod, and as the body was borne past 
the Genoral ho hold his hand up to the salute, ‘tho other man, 
the sane who had saluted tho Genoral on his arrival, was now 
moving his hands convulsively and appoarod to be trying to 
aperk. Life votwned to him, as ft wore, and with blood 
occasionally gushing from his mouth ho narrated, in broken 
sentences, the terrible tale of trust veprid by troachory, 
Having onded he again attompted to raiso a foeble hand to 
thesalute, but expired in the effort, 

Six James Milleocks, kneoling beside tho dying Dragoon, 
listoned, all ear, to tho story, Ie was much affocted, but, 
like a true soldior, betrayed Jittle or no emotion. To decided 
to deliver an assault, as tho gunners had boon unable to dislodge 
the enemy, and as his texms of surronder had been rejected, Aa 
he thought of the brave and fenxloss soldiers who had been so 
trencherously dealt with, ond of their gallant leader, whose 
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father was on intimate friend of his, thoughts of yotribution 
filled his mind, but he put them aside for he had other than 
personal feelings to think of. His first duty now was to 
dislodge the hillmen, and the sooner the better. Siege oporn- 
tions were out of the question. ‘oo much valuable time had 
been alveady wasted in treating with the poerfidions enémy. 
They must be driven out at any cost. This would enable the 
Ist and 2nd Divisions to push on, and effect the dosired 
junction with the 8rd Division, now well on its way. Orders 
were accordingly issued for an immediate assault, as the 
dispositions of all the troops had by this time been made and 
the Afghans were surrounded. 

Generally the same strategy waa adopted as at the battle at 
Jugluk. ‘To their great joy the Afghans observed tho hated 
Foringhees advancing, even as their shingaries had predicted, but 
with tho slight difforence that instend of marching in compact 
bodies, the Meringhees advanced by rushes, with wide spaces 
between units. ‘They also laid down and hid themselves com- 
pletely between each rush. It was therefore almost impossible 
to hit any of them; the colour of their clothes too was indis- 
tinguishable from that of the ground. The guns of tho 
Feringhees, although well out of range of their own rifle fixe, 
wore continually sending shells shrieking over the heads of 
the soldier-log, and thoy made things very uncomfortable, oven 
in a sangar. This important fact the shinguries had nob oven 
mentioned; and the young bloods found it impossible to raise 
their heads above the sunyars and got a shot, And where was 
the Ghayra-paltun ? Why didn’t it come? Truly the Feringhe s 
wore gotting as cunning as themselves.” But the Feringhees 
were ever getting nearer, more distinci, and ovexy rush 
finished with less /eringhees than it started, each Afghan 
claiming that his every bullot found its billet. Soon, no doubt, 
they would be quite close, when it would be oasy to kill every 
one of them. All would raise the cry of Jehad.! Jehad! Din ! 
Din ! when the Indian troops were near enough to hear. Who 
could toll what would happen then | 
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But the Fevinghees for some time now romained lying low, 
nearly half a mile distant, while the Afghan [oreo collected at 
the front to atop them patiently awaited an advance. 

‘The booming of the big guns coxsing suddenly, tho Afghans 
xose to look over their boulders, and have a few " pot ” 
shots at long vange. Allah bo praised | the Lerinyhecs now ull 
stood up. ‘They weve preparing to como up ab a run! They 
are running up | Here they como. Now they had them! 

Gurr | Gurr | Sh-sh, bang, boom. What was that ? 
Shouts, shots, sholls and cheers behind !| Some ongaged tho 
attackers in front, bub the majority of tho Afghans turned to 
face several thousand British soldiers rushing from the rear at 
a run barely 1,000 yards away. A Maxim—tho Afghans had 
never yet seen one—was ati its dendly work mowing them down 
with fearful and fatal facility. Staggered a moment thoy 
quickly recovered howevor, and returned the fixe as frat as they 
could. Bismillah / Allah be praised 1 The Fevinghees atopped 
~—atumbled—struggled. They wore caught in the barbed 
wire and were a good mark. ‘They were now rotixing running, 
and were soon lying down out of sight. ‘The attackorg in 
front had also laid down, about a quarter of o mile away, and 
were behind bouldors. ‘Thore was to be a great victory, aftor 
all, for the Faithful! Fiving was hoavy now from the 
Fevinghees, hut the fire veturnod quito as hob. 

Sir,Jgmes Millcocks had ordored the advanco, undor tho 
impression that the Afghan guns had Jong since been silenced, 
though of course he was not certain. Asa mattor of fact the 
Afghans had been reducod to but one available gun which they 
held in reserve, theix intention boing to use it the momont the 
assault ‘was delivered, whon the British guns would have to congo 
fire through foar of hitting their own Infantry, This gun, loaded 
with shrapnel, was so placed as not only'to command tho path 
by which the attackers must come, but if dosired it could 
command any point of tho compass. No sooner were tho 
Aghans attacked in rear than the gun was hastily slowed round 
and run forward a little to most this new dangor, and as the 
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Battalions advanced, three in number, and approashed within 
1,000 yards, fire was opened on them with termble and deadly 
effect. ‘he casualty list was very heavy, the troops getting 
entangled in the barbed wire, and the position becoming unten- 
able, Major-General Lucas was compelled to order an immediate 
retirement to about 800 yards in rear of the barbed wire, and 
the men instructed to lo down and take overy advantago of 
the good cover that abounded. 


The barbed wire, which the aoroplane had failed to digcover, 
was staked ou very skilfully above ground level, and proved 
to be an almost insuporablo obstacle, the more so as there were 
over 10,000 Afghans all well and fully armed and with a gun, 
too, in their possession. 

Por the present, however, the three Battalions, including 
the 1st Battalion, Anglo-Indian Regiment, were fairly safe 
under cover. ‘the latter regiment had lost over 200 men in 
and near the wire, the other two regiments also about the same 
number. It was a distressing and embarrassing predicamont 
which they were in ; they could neither advance nor retire. 
‘The frontel attack t00 was retardéd bill the rear attack could be 
delivered or develope and Major-Genortl Lens fell that he 
and his men wore in a very wnonvinble position, a feeling that 
did little lo improve the aspority natural to his temper. ‘Tho 
Afghan gun was firing every minute or two, and as the Goneral 
Jooked over a boulder through his glasses, and noled the 
disparity in numbers between the attackers and the Afghans, 
he concluded and rightly that it would be madnois to chargo 
yet. 

Probably in half an hour or soa force sufficiently strong 
would have clambered up the cliff in rear to permit of a success- 
ful charge being made, but the barbed wire would still remain. 
Tlow wore they to cut the wire? If a charge were ordored 
every man would need « paix of wire cutters to ensure the wires 
being rapidly cut, or disnstor would surely result. As far os 
he knew, thero was notasingle wire-cutting implement among 
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his troops. Who would have imagined that such animplement 
would benecessary ? Lo observed the wire was strotehod taut 
on cither flank, probably to the slopes of the hill, LLow to got 
out of the difficulty was a question that perplexed him. ‘Tho 
only way oub would bo to advance and this would necessitate the 
cutting of the wire, or wailing helplessly for cight or ten hours 
for darkness. ‘To mako mattors worse Genorel Milleocks waa 
Waiting fox him to iake the initiative, his own frontal aback 
depending on that. Ilo had about half an houx’s timo only in 
which to docide on tho course of action to ho taken, having al- 
roady sonb word to the Commandor-in-Chiof that ho was in 
occupation, and he would be expected Lo ach with dovision, It 
will thus be seen that Major-General Lucas was indeod placed 
in e position of oxtrame difficulty and imminent dangor demand- 
ing in no inconsiderable degree caution as woll as prompt 
decision. 

Colour Sergeané Ackland was so far unscathed, and soiz~ 
ing the opportunity the security of a boulder afforded him took 
out to gaze on Annotte’s prosent 10 him~—the jack-knife-cum-~ 
wire culter, &e. Te was thinking too whether the implomont 
would bo of any use in the prosont circumstances. Tt soomed 
strong enough, but how could it he used, and how under the 
heavy fixe dixected toward the barbed wiro ? An idoa syddonly 
flashed across his ovor-aclive brain, Tb mado his blood tingle. 
Yos, he would try it The vory, only thing in tho presont state 
of affairs! Tf he did nob succeed ho could bub die in the attempt, 
bub he hoped he would. not die in vain, or before he hed fulfilled 
his self-imposed task. Ie disclosed his plan to his Captain, 
whieh was nothing less than to cut the barbed wire entanglements, 
diaplaying at the same time hig wire-cutters—probably the only 
paix among the troops present, ‘The officer gavo tho matter 
swift consideration. ‘The idea was good, but it vas highly pro- 
bable that he would lose his life. The wire was fully three 
hundved yards distant and only seven hundred yards from the 
Afghans. Ie however would ascoxtain the General’s opinion. 
So both Captain ond Colour Sergeant crawled from boulder to 
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boulder to where Majox-General Lucas sat absorbed over the 
problem of oscrping from his perilous position, On the Captain 
making known the Colour Sergeant’s proposal Major-General 
Lucas, carefully adjusting his monoclo, said “ aw! y’know 
Colour Sergeant, don’é think it possible y’know. Not a bad 
idon—haw—from an Anglo-Indian. l’m rather surprised 
y’know, ab that—haw. What might your—haw—aname bo?” 
“Colour Sergeant Brian Ackland, Sir,’ roplied our hexo, 
“Haw—Ackland --Ackland—haw, seem to—haw—remember 
the name somehow, IT'ancy I’ve gseon the beggah before, ” 
muttered the General. ‘‘Ackland, did yousay? Haw! Remark- 
ablo y'know. Do you know me?” ‘Yes, Siz, I have the 
honour,” replied the Colour Sergeant, ‘You ave Major-General 
Luens.” “ Quite right—--haw—Colour Sexgeant. Quite right, 
This wish of yours——haw—requires more accomplishing than 
you—haw—imagine.” But as we ate—haw—rather in a—haw— 
fix, y’know, I am inclined, though you are only an Anglo- 
Indian—haw—to allow you totry it. After all the—haw—wire 
cutters ave yours.” ‘Thank you, Sir, I will try. May I 
start abonce”? ‘'Yos you may, Colour Sergeant,” roplicd 
the General, By the way—haw—J seom to know you. 
May I ask-—haw—whoero you previously saw mo??? ‘ Sin,” 
replied our hero, “you wereColonol Commanding tho Bri- 
tigh Infantry Regiment at Allahabad, when my father, 
who ise retired Sergeant-Major, and a V. U., brought mo 
as a boy of fifteen to enlist me in your regiment as a Drummer. 
You refused ta have me, Sir, and I recollect you remarked 
that Anglo-Indians would not face hillmen. I hope, Sir, 
that youx opinion has changed?” ‘Then saluting, the Colour 
Sergeant asked, ‘‘ May I go, Sir ?? “ Yos, yes,” replied 
the Major-General—not alittle nettled at this rejoinder, 
“Go.” As the Colour Sergeant tumed to crawl bhek to his 
houlder, the Major-General recalled the long-forgotten 
interview, when this man’s father had spoken somewhat simi- 
laxly. He however found excuse for the freedom of thia 
speech in the thought that probably Brian was about to ‘immolate 
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himself. Still. ruminating over the interview the CGonoral 
anxiously waited for the moment whon the fearless soldior 
leaving the security of his boulder would make his apparently 
impossible attempt to cut that terrible wire, Le rvellocted that 
it was permissible to employ even an Anglo-Indian when neces- 
sary—the end justifiod the means! Bul as evon wilh hia 
glasses tho Major-General failed to sao our hero loaving his 
shelter and, ag his pyojudice ngainet Anglo-Indiune was 
ag strong as ever, he thought the Colour Sergeant had changod 
his mind, Ilo was indsed gyowing impatient, whon a Stall 
Officer, neax by, pointed excitedly to the barbed wire, 
and there, sure enough, a hand was discernible fumbling 
among the wires, Perceiving this, then, and then only, was the 
dangerous nature of our hero’s task realized in some dogrea 
and watched with intense interest. Jor our horo had soon 
made himself xoady. Divesting his helmet of its payri he 
improvised a turban for his head. In addition to his rifle, 
he was armed with a six-chambered revolver which his Captain 
pressed upon him when wishing him success in his 
undertaking. ‘Thua disguised and propared for oventualitios 
he crawled to the right and, then lowards the barbed wire, 
ventre-de-teve in sig-zag fashion. Ile had proceeded thus 
unobserved about half way now, novor however fox a mo- 
ment relaxing his -vigilanco, as the chancos of discovery 
and death were as great as ovor. 

As he got nearer the wire, bullots, he nobiced, fol! some- 
what less thickly. ‘This was duo no doubt, ho surmised, to 
the fact that the Afghnns were aiming over him, Still, the 
bullets whistled past, anc hissed unpleasantly ovor his head, 
while the noise of the Afghan gun firing every minute 
almost deafened him. But nofi e hair of his head was harmed 
and at last he was directly under tho fizat wire. ‘The men lying 
near if were probably dead, aa tho Afghans had doubtless 
continued to fire at both wounded and dead. At any rato thore 
was no sign of life, Without wasting time, however, he gob 
about his task. ILow grent was his joy as his cutters severod 
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tho fivst wire. Then altor a moment’s pruso he exnwled to the 
next wire and cub that too, noticing wilh satisfaction that the 
severed ends of the wires being taub sprang well apart, thus 
leaving a path clear twenty yards wide. But there were about 
twenty wires to be cut. Wmboldened, however, by succoss, he 
redoubled his efforts and soon every wire was eub, with sueh 
good results as to afford amplo spacofor the march of the troops 
under Major-Gonoral Lueas. This officer too considerably 
facilitated our hero’s task by atlracting the enemy’s attontion 
to the left by a feint attack. The Afghan gun was now tuned 
in that direction, and if only one British gun could have 
been brought to bear on it this would have proved effoctual. It 
was a difficulbs task however. It meant climbing up the 
face of n precipice and dragging a gun after. In spite of 
the difficulties and with almost incredible Jabour a Maxim 
had oventually been drawn up, but this proved useless, 
otherwise than in an Afghan attnek, and this was not likely, as 
the barbed wire was an obstaclo to the onemy also, Looking 
in the direction of the Afghan gun, Colour Sorgeant Ackland 
wag surprised at having a full view of it from where he was 
lying, though probably this might nob be the ease with the 
troops in reay. JLo could also distinetly soe the breech of tho 
gun opening and closing, as the Afghan gimmers wero serving 
it. A brilliant iden now struck him. Ie would disable that 
gun by firing a round into its breech. On considoring the 
facts of the matter, howover, that he was too far away to bo 
absolutely certain of hitting il, good shot though he was ; that 
it was open [or a fev seconds only, while tho gun was loaded, 
he decided, first, to crawl much nearer. Putting his plan into 
execution, in ten minutes he was within tivo hundred yardg 
of the gun, when he took up his position behind a vory opportune 
boulder. To get any closer was impossible. From this coign 
of vantage he could hear the Afghans conversing, though he 
could not quite catch their words. Tle was assured that the 
cutting of the wire had uot been dotected, and as scarcely a 
shot came near him-he rightly concluded that he was not soon. 
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Getting into a convenient position for firing, ho brought his rifle 
to the ‘‘ present” and taking careful aim at the breech-bloek 
waited for it to be opened again, feeling that his vory lifo 
depended on his markemanship, since tho shot would most 
certainly xveveal his presouce. In less than a minute ag the 
breach-block was re-opened, he pulled triggor. lis aim proved 
true. ‘Lhe delicate mechanism of tho gun was all but shattored. 
To close that breech-block again would now neod tho assisiance 
of a skilled axtificer. IIis shot, as ho oxpected, drow the 
immodiate attontion of tho Afghan riflemen. Realizing thathis 
aafety now lay in flight and specd, he seized his vifle and bond- 
ing low sped, swift as the mountain deor, towards the 
expectant British troops. But who could escapo the storm of 
lead that howled as it followed him ? Ile had ru somo two 
hundved yards when, struck by a bullet hoe foll, rose the noxt 
instant, and staggered on, and, to tho utlor amazement of the 
Afghans, went right through their carofully laid barbed wire! 
A fow yards farther anothor hullot struck him and this time 
he fell, face forwards. 

Major-General Lucas, who had been carefully watching 
every incident in the exploit through hia glasses, now closed 
them, exclaiming onthusiastically : ‘As bravo an act as over 
won the Victoria Cross] If I live through this day that man, 
if helives, will got ib, Anglo-Indian though ton timoe ho bo |? 
Those words of oux horo’s father wore now ringing in his cars 
—‘My son will faco the foos of his Mothorland oven as I, his 
{other, have many times done !” and the Genoral hearing them 
again, as he seemed to, thought romorsofully that his own 
words had been rather hasty, But now, he who hed allalong 
ridiculed the Anglo-[ndian Rogimonts, passed to the other 
extzeme, prepared to aud thom to tho slkies. 

The Genoral had by this time got his men well in hand, 
His force had also increased to nearly 10,000 men, awing to 
the continued arrival of small groups. The Afghans now 
learned with dismay that they had beon doluded : thoy had 
considered their rear imprognablo, tho cliff being unsealable, 
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the barbed wire laid, all attention centred on the frontal 
attack. Yet even such obstacles had beon overcome by the 
abhorzed Feringhees. Llere they wore between two fires. ‘Cauly 
these dogs of Jeringhecs wore learning to fight | 

Major-General Lucas considoxing he had every chance of 
guccess, gave the order to preparo for the charge. Tle 
generously allowed that its practicability had now become 
possible, through the bravery and resource of one man, and 
he—he would never before have believed it—on Anglo-Indian | 
lle xeflected also how his name as o leader had, ox would 
shortly be, considerably enhanced, instend of, as he had feared 
only a short while before, besmirched by a highly regrettable 


incident. Above all he was glad that that terrible gun was 


done for ! 

After a fow minutes the bugles sounded the “ charge ” 
when nearly 10,000 British and Anglo-Indian soldiers, with 
wild cheers, dashed forward. ‘Though met by a withering fixe, 
nothing could stop them. On they ran and rushed through 
the lane in the barbed wie, past the prone form of our hero. 
The troops, 28 might be expected, were nob a little surprised 
and puzzled at no Afghan gun firing on them as, of couxse, 
they wore unaware of the damage done to it. Soon they were 
upon the dispirited Afghans, who unable to face for long the 
glittering sicel still maintained o desperate struggle, their blood 
flowing in streams. 

The frontal attack synchronised, General Milleocks having 
waited in vain for Major-General Lucas’s signal. Thus the 
Afghans bad to sustain en assault at once in front and sear, 
The struggle was over in less than a quarter of an hour, the 
Afghans, throwing away thoir arms, fying wildly, seeking 
safely or escape Where was none. The troops wero xeally in 
a frenzy ond no quarter was given, remembering 28 they did 
their comrades butchered by Afghan iveachery only that 
morning. Even after the Afghans were {uly subdued, the 
officers found the greatest difficulty in restraining their mon 
from wreaking vengeance ‘The treacherous old Chief died 


it 
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fighting. Ile got his due, boing bayonettied by the brother of 
one of the Dragoons he hed so foully mwdered, 

Though Colour Sorgoant Ackland foll, it was soon agcor- 
tained that fortunately ho wag only slightly wounded ‘The 
Field Ambulance had now found him, tho Suzgeon pyomptly 
stopping the flow of blood and drossing the two wounds, aftor 
which he wes able to rise with assistance. But his magnificent 
constitution too stood him in good stead, onabling him ip a 
little while to walk without assistance, while a small stimulant 
administered infused life into him. Then looking round foy 
a rifle he soon discovered his own vory reliable werpon, 
Seizing il and putting on one of the many spare helmots lying 
about over his bandaged forehead, he set off to rojoin his regi- 
mont, now busily engaged collecting arma. Tho samo day 
preparations were made for the prosecution of the march to 
the junction and Shah Godar. 


The dead were all duly buried, the Afghan  prisonorg 
were disarmed first and then set off in the direction of theix 
homes, only too glad to ascapo with their lives, By 9 p.m. 
the transport was formed up and the vegimonts biyouncked 
xeady for the march to Shah Godar on the morrow, 

The news soon spread that Colow Sorgonnt Ackland 
was to be recommonded for the V. UG. Indood, Majox-Genora) 
Lucas calling for him even shook hands with him 1 4nd oxprossed 
his utmost satisfaction ab tho splondid deed, And bofore 
nightfall his QGommanding Officer highly gratifiod him with 
. the information that he was to be promoted to the rank of 

Sergeant-Major of the Ist Anglo-Indion Battalion, as thoiv 
Sergeant-Majoy, tho identical man to whom, on itg first 
formation, the Battalion owed its efficionsy, had been killed 
in the charge. 

Sergeant-Major Brion Ackland, his heart too full for 
words seluted and withdrew from his Commanding Officer’s 
presence, feoling now, as Sergeant-Major of the 1st Battalion, 
Anglo-Indian Regittent, a world of vesponsibility placed on 
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his shoulders. Ie thought himself most fortunate, indeed, for 
had he not an oral promise of recommondation for and there- 
fore the assurance of the Victoria Cross, from Major-General 
Lueas himaolf-—that same officor who only afew years back 
had despised him aud his community. His thoughts now wan- 
doved and fondly dwelt on his home—his father, his mother. 
How glad would they be to hear of his success. And Annatte 
his dear little friond Annette--no doubt she would be 
very proud of him! Low much he owed to her! And hor 
keepsnke—zathor was ib not a Godsend! enabling him to 
accomplish his task. Sweet, dear, brave little Annette! Ib is 
thus your true hero exhibits the generosity of big naturo in 
giving all the honour of achievement, in fact atixibuting it 
all to the least help rendored. And in this case where this 
was neither given nor intended, the generosity of our hero 
appears all the more romarkablo. 

The 1st Battalion had suffered very severely, but no one 
would have thought if hoaring them singing chorally around 
their camp fixe that night Try, ‘Ivy, Try, Again,” pausing 
only to vepeatedly cheer the now Sergeant-Major—tho latest 
V.G. |The whole Army was now proud of tho Anglo-Indian 
vegiments and especially so of Sorgeant-Major Ackland, V.0. 


~Naplilp Eatey 


CHAPTER IX, 
THE JUNCTION EFFECTED, 

EARS of joy actually rolled down the cheeks of ex- 
Sergeant-Major Ackland on reading his son’s long lotter,. 
which he read again and again, desoribing the successful opora- 
tiona of the 1st Battalion, Anglo-Indian Regiment, which 
culminated in the Battle of Sadopur. But his eup of joy filled 
to overflowing whon he read the news of his son’s promotion 
to Sergeant-Major and hie recommendation for the Victoria 
Ovoss. He explained to his wife Dora that it took him seven- 
teen years to atiain to the rank of Sexgeant-Major with its 
very responsible duties: Brien was indeed very fortunate 
in obtaining such a distinction after only nine years’ sorvice. 
Next day on reading the Advancer he found much news that his 
sonhad omitted, e.g, the story of the battle, the steadiness of 
the two Anglo-Indian Battalions (the 2nd Battalion having 
taken part in the frontal attack being noticed), tho brilliant 
achievements of his brave boy, namely the information he 
brought to Sir James Milleooks, enabling that officor to sue- 
cessfully overcome theatiempt of the Afghans to revch Shah 
Godax ; the cutting of tho barbed wire, and putting the 
Afghan gun out of action. AJ) this made his heart glad. But 
on minutely porusing the long list of casualtics, ho was 
startled to find his son’s namo among those montioned as 
dangerously wounded. Oh! why had the boy not mentioned 
this? Ie might for aught he knew even now bo dead, and 
James Ackland, racked with dread and doubt, offered up 
a fervent prayer for his boy’s safety. And it seemed his 
prayer Was answered, for a later edition of the Advancer an- 
nounced the glid tidings thet the gallant hero’s wound had 
proved to be of so slight a nature as to pormit of a speody 
yesumption of duty. ‘Lhis news was indeed comforting and 
the whole household, Annette being also present, thanked 

God fox protesting Brian. 
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The exceptional cixeumstances in which the V. 0. wns won 
in tho present instange led to most favourable comments in all 
the papers, both Indian and Mnglish. 16 was cited aga dood 
worthy of the Victoria Cvoss twice over. It had not been 
performed in the heal and excitement of battle, when mon 
neither ein control their actions nor roalize danger. But hore 
the deed was calmly, oven coolly, planned, the chances of 
denth being well weighed. By the bravery of one man 
many valuable lives had been saved and much valuablo time 
gained. by tho eubting of the barbed wire the action aleo had 
cortainly been terminated sooner than otherwise would Have 
been the easé, the Afghan position being a particularly 
strong one No ano asked nor enquired how the wire cutters 
had been obtaincd. Lh-y were on the spot hat waa 
enough. ‘They had effected tho objoct. Bul Annotle Seott 
of course knew. She was proud that she, an Anglo-[ndian girl, 
was induectly responsible tor the victory And while dwelling 
on the thought of her proud participation in it, which lent a 
glow and heightened the beauty of her fair young faco, she 
wofastened Brian’s keepsake - the eap-badge, which sho had 
ever treasured and worn as a brooch and kissed il, Sho 
told no ono however of her presont to Brian, 


The Anglo-Indian community in India now sought libtle 
also in tho papers than news of thoirhero [Lis namo beoano 
a housohold word, ever on theur lips Ilo was hoiled os a 
delivorer—a Gideon that would one day lead thom to vicbory, 
‘Tho attitude of Wuropenns bocame deeidedly moro [rieudly 
towards the community 28 the auecoss of the Anglo- 
Indian Battalions being generally adumibted their worth and 
valour followed as tho corollary. 


In England though the Anglo-Indian Buattglions were 
perhaps less in the limolight, yet Brian Ackland’s deed that 
hed won him tho V. ©. naturally diveeled much attention, 
The Daily Mail which had beon the fixab bo bing the community 
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before tlie public had columns daily drawing the attention of 
the British public to the state and status of the Anglo- 
Indian community. 


All the British regiments had behaved wilh the grentest 
bravery. This was only bo be expected. But bhe fach that 
so few Indian regiments had taken prominent part in the 
assault and the vory slight ensualties among thom were facts 
freely criticised, 


But in particular the deed of one Anglo-Indian drew all 
eyes to the Anglo-Indian Battalions, and their heavy casualty 
list told its own tale. They had indeed fought well as became 
tho lineal descendants of fighting stalwart stock. 


Tho task of burying the honoured dead, who wore as 
numerous as at Juglulk, having been completed, a small portion 
of the victorious army was loft at Kabul. ‘Tho news of tho 
British viebories soon xeached the ears of the Afghan usurper. 
This and the fnet that his very subjects attributed their defeats 
to divine anger, as x just punishmont for murdeving their king, 
induced him to save his own life by flight into Russiun torsi- 
tory. ‘This afforded tho Bribish an opportunity of veenlling 
the late Amix’s son from India and placing him on his fathor's 
throne, the Afghans swoaring loyally to him, as they hod 
suffered much during tho short reign of the Grand Vision. 
As the now Aimir was loyal, and voy grateful to tho British 
Government Lor restoring his kingdom,» largo garrison was 
searcely necessary, He wished to join the Brilish in fighting 
the Russians, aud to effoct this purpose sent numerous omissa- 
vies to the Viceroy, praying that he might be pexmited to re arm, 

' 


Prior to permission being granted, the Amir was instructed 
to ascortain the views of his Uhiofs, their consent in the matter 
being known to be essential. ‘Tho Amir therofore explained 
tho situation to them, telling them it was tho Huss and not the 
Fevinghee who Were invading thoir country ; the Leringhees in 
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fact wore actually going to fight tho Russ for them. Thore- 
upon the Afghnns gathered togothor again in thousanda and 
lot thoix fouds stand aside. Monnwhilo tho Afvidis had already 
erossod the Durand Eine and were muking for Kabul, confident 
that no unpleasant romindor for trafficking with the Amiv 
would, a8 30 often before, be sont-thom by the British Indian 
Government Afghans also mustored in and around Kabul 
in such numbers and domanded arms and ammunition with 
auch insistonee that the very existence of the small garrison 
in Kabul seomed imporilled, m 


Tho tribesmen wore vo-arnied, a mensure considered necos- 
sary and expediont, while further a critical situation was thus 
averted by immediate permission boing telegraphed over the 
newly laid wire to Kabul. 


The Afghans went wild with joy when told that arms 
would bo given thom. ‘Tho Lul-koorteer were but five days on 
the march to Shah Godar. Jt was easy to do twico the 
distance in one day as the Lal-koortees, 80 they would very 
soon bo caught up, as the journey was long and it would talxe 
the Lal-koortees at loast threo wooks to march so for. They 
submitted to being parcolled out into ‘ thousands,” each 
under its own rospoctive Chiof, the Amir at thoir hond. AU 
wore rapidly mmed, and soon bore somo slight semblance to 
axegulay army. Thoy clamoured, even demanded to bo led 
at onco against the Russ. ‘Thoy handled their old rifles 
again with alfoctionate glee, in fact some had brand new 
onog of tho smno pattern as the Lal-hoortees themsolves | 
Many wore the hoated arguments on the off eclive rango of the 
new xifles, and comparisons made wilh tho ‘'(torman’? arm, for 
which thoy had been paying “gun runners a thousand rupees 
apiece, the usual price each of those inforior weapons foteh in 
Afghanistan, 0 flowishing trade notwithstanding being main- 
tained. Many who so fortunately had vecoived new rifles on 
going to rest, with their rifles placed boside thom, wolxe 
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up to find the prizo gone, an old “ Germany” rifle to 
their oxtrene anger being substituted. Ixperience soon tenchos, 
however, so after this those who had new rifles took the 
necessary precaution before venturing to sleep to bind them 
to their persons. Soon all were practising firing at distant 
objects, the danger to obhors mot heing considered in the least ; 
in fact so honvy chd. tho fixing become that one would 
reasonably have supposed thet an action was taking placo. 

But in good tath there was e prospec! of an early fight, 
the reasons for which, wee sot, as was usual, unknown to 
them all, TLhoir numbers were now quite 40,000 and thero 
wore daily accessions There were some 20,000 Afghans on 
the side of Russia, Thesehaving probably heard of the two 
Afghan disasters weie retrenbing to Shah Godoy, They knew 
nothing of course of tho 1o-araning of the fighting men by 
the British Govormnent, much less of the rapid and radical 
changes following othe battles of Jugluk and Sadopur. 

The very mornings folloving the victory of Sadopur Sir 
James Millcocks had parocesdod onhis long march toShah Godax. 
Io wae still several days’ maxch from Kabul when all these 
events wore talking place; but {vom tho second day’s march 
he was daily kept pretiy well informed of the progross of 
evonta, At frat with still vivid recollections of the two battles 
ho felt that a fatal mitalkehad been mado. ‘Thora was howover 
no help for it mow On the other hand thoro was tho evor= 
present probability of the Afghans proving loyal, in which 
case they would be invaluable. ‘hore was again the further 

_ Gonsidoration that se the Amir himself was at their head, the 
re-ayming could scarcely misenrry, Qo hoped sincerely they 
would ‘prove loyal, 


The general plan of oporations was already drawn up. 
The Afghans under the Amix should have the special task of 
cutting the Trans-Persion Railway, north-west of Shah Godar 
and holding the lino, since it would accord with and be congenial 
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to tho prédetory and nomadic instinats of this rkee. No single 
British suldter would be needed for this task. Considering the 
matter in all its beavings ro-erming might prove to be quite 
a mastor-alroke. Ile hoped that the vory sorious mensure of 
disarming them would not reeur. ‘The Amir himself assured 
the Commander in-Chief of his goodwill, All tho tribosmou he 
sid, too, wero onthusinstienily loyal and could be deponded. 
on, ‘They ardently dosired to fight the uss as woll as aid 
the Feringhees, objecis that would be better offected if his 
yequest to be supplied with artillery could be acceded to. This 
lash howevor Sir James politely declined. Tho Amix roceived 
the refusal with good grace, and placed himself ontiroly undor 
the orders of Sir Janes Milleocks. The two British Com- 
mandets, later, whon marching togother, had a hearty laugh on 
talking over the Amir’s request. 


Tho Commander in Chiof's instruelions to the Amir wero 
to march in a direction ensuring no possible contact with the 
British foree, straight to a point north-west of Shah Godar, 
in rear of the position taken up by the Russians, harass them, 
and endeavour to destroy tha railway, os far as possible. 
‘These ordors the Amir duly cervied out, British officers accom- 
panied him, and {following thoiy advice the Afghan force moved 
daily nearer the Trans-Versian Railway. 


The British and Indian armies wore now ton days en route 
to Shah Godar, the feclings of oxultation ab victories jusb won 
and to win or come powerfully counteracting any influence the 
rough nature of the march might otherwise have had on their 
minds or spivits. And thatthe Afghans had joined hands with 
them was another source of very greaf Phtisfaction. 


Small bodies of Afghans were observed, bub these always 
fled in the direction of Shah Godar, no doubt roporting fully 
the progress and strength of tho British forces to the Russian 
Geueral Boltoff. Several huge aeroplanes wove now duily 
discerned flying to and from Shah Godar. These maintaining 
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in their flight a great altitude, some thousands of feet, 
looked mere specks. By the aid of powerful glasses no doubt 
the strength of the British forces could be estimated. It was 
not possible to hit the aeroplancs at such a height so they 
were left to their own devices. Afler a time howover as 
they grew bolder they descended lower and dropped bombs, 
‘which fortunately proved harmless. ‘the bombs dropped 
anywhere but among the troops; somo that apparently were 
dropped from immediately overhead missed their mark by a 
mile, the air currents being largely responsible for these arvatic 
directions. A Howitzer battery at intorvals trying a shot, 
soon sent the machines up to a height, thus toxehing | then: 
that the danger was not quite ono-sided, os they thought. 
Beyond filling the minds of the Indian troops with some 
measure of nwe at first, no ddmage was dono, the British 
troops subsequently tuking no more notice of them than they 
would of flies. The powerful machines hovever had dons their 
work, viz. that of transport of men over and across a region 
of high mountains. For any uso beyond obtaining inform- 
ation they proved useless. : 


The little British machine was taken to pieces and carried 
on the backs of mulos in sections. Porlnps it might bo of 
como use yet. Upto now ib hat been a complebo failure, 
But another opportunity was now afforded Lo test il again in 
the Commander-in-Chief’s determinntion to discover tho 
Russians at Shah Goder. Up to now he could only arrive 
al rouzh approximations as bo their strength by the number 
“of days they had held phe railway from Batum on the Blas 
Sea to Shah Godar, and trom Merv to tho novth of Afghanistan 
to Shah Godar, 


General Sir James Milleocks’ force ‘was now only two 
days’ march from tho rendezvous, where the 8rd _[ivision had 
alrendy arrived awaiting there the Lat and 2nd Divisions, 
who were now reduced by disease and death bo 85,000 mon of, 
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“sll arms. The march had been along, laborious and trying 
one, and through a desolate zegion over mountains, through 
tortuous dofiles, and wind-swept plateaux. ‘The troops, though 
suffering greatly from scarcity of water, and worn-out boots, 
prossed over on, with heads erect, cheorful as ever, except for 
ogcasional murmur or the usual oath at the Russians for 
selecting an absurdly distant and inconveniont position, 


‘What a contrast this to the soldier in the piping time of 
portico! ‘hen, behold him in all his scarlet glory, strutting 
Strand- dr vivor-ward, the girl he loves or left behind beside, 
whistling or twirling his cane ox incipiont moustache, sans 
thought or eave in this wide, weary world. ‘There is no doubt 
that it is under these aspects that the soldier presents himself 
to the view and mind of a cortgin lass of stay-at-home, arm~ 
chair cyitics, thus affording them opportunity for thoir 
diatribes, their oasy, placid, and commonplace assumptions. 
But it would offect a vonl, radical, and lasting conversion in’ 
tho views of such naxrow, partial and one-sided oritios if they 
could have buta glimpse of the soldier os presented in the 
above conditions of active service with his whole frame gaunt 
and way-worn, his raiment road-rent, in fluttering vags, or 
dangling ribbons, his feot unshod ox foot-wear gone, his beard 
unkempt and shaggy, of many days’ growth, his leo dust- 
stained, his form miye-besprent—yet resolute and indamitablo 
fighting, marching, haltiig, doath-devoted to duty—~truly 
@ grandly heroia, patholic, pitiable figure | 

The Ist and 2nd Battalions, Anglo-Indian Regimont had, 
now heen marching togethor since the Battle of Sadopur. Tho 
now famous 1st Battalion with the still more famous’ Anglo- 
Indian Sergeant-Major ever al its head sxoused consider 
able curiosily and comment. This Battalion the original 
atrengbh of which was 1,000 men now numbered only 600. 
Four hundyed Iny in the huge graves at Jugluk and Sadopur, 

besides thoix comrades of the British Army, Oné hundred and 
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fifty of the and Batialion lay buried at Sadopur. ‘tho two 
Battalions, despite thoi depletion, were a mosb servicenble- 
looking body of men. liver togethor they marched side by 
side. All were yet on their first atbestution averaging 8 years’ 
service. 


They marched along light-heartod and erect, naturally 
nob a hittle proud of themselves. ‘heir Drums and Vifes 
oceasionally cheered them on tho worry, dreary way with 
the atrains of their beloved march “Pry Again” and the now 
very popular tune “Anglo-India’s reply.” 

ngland hood no longer ask the question 


‘When dangor’s nigh, 
Will tho Anglo-Indian the foe defy ?”? 

Lad they not defied the Afghan foe, and proved them- 
selves caprble of holding their own? 'Ihoarmy thoy formed 
part of folt that they were an aaset, und thought very highly 
of them, ‘Tommy ” not only now ceased sneering, but if 
perchance nuy ventured to offer an insulé to their colour, he 
or his comrades soon xesented it or gavo him a tangible ox- 
pression of their displeasure. 


Nob that the dxy humour of the British soldiex could be 
altogother quouched, though he quite accepted tho fact that tho 
“ Anglo-Indians ” had now attained his own level, for the 
simple reason that they had passed their test, and ‘ ‘Lommy ” 
only accepts proofs. Only seoing is believing in his cnse. 
Witness the {omiliarity existing between the British and Gurkha 
“patle Legiments. ‘he Gurkha has always provod himself 
to be a true soldier ready to fight when ordered. Tommy 
accepts him as an equal, in fact, friend. Ie has passed the 
teat. Seemg is believing ! 


.  Sergeant-Major Ackland was the first Anglo-Indian to attain 
warrant rank in the new force. ‘lhe previous order hud allow- 
ed promotion to Sergeant only. ‘The exigencies of war however 
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rondered it absolutely necessary to promote several to Colour 
Sergeant, to replace many of that rank who had been killed 
in vecont actions against the Afghans. 

The young Sergeani-Major was received with great xes 
pect inevery regiment. Ile was congratulated, too, by his 
brother Sergeant-Majors. One in particular secretly confided 
to him the fact that fe also was an Anglo-Indian though no one 
evon suspected it. is father had taken the precaution of 
sending him to Iingland at the age of fifteen aud three years 
later he had enlisted, entering on the roll the name of some 
town in Lancashire as his birthplace. Both had a hearty laugh 
at this. ‘The ‘Lancashire’ lad was certainly swarthy, aa so 
many of the inhabilants of that shire are, and soin Wagland 
he could easily pass for a pure uropean, 

The Ist and 2nd Divisions were now approaching tho 
yondezvous and only two days’ march now separated, 
them from the 8rd Divisio: ‘The Russian flying machines 
were now much in evidence, bub maintaining their usual 
respectful altitude were hardly taken seriously. [n two 
days’ time the bivouacks of the 8rd Division came into 
view, and the comparatively fresh mon composing il turnod 
out in thousands to see the now war-worn lat and 
2nd Divisions march in. Long, Joud, and heasly were the 
cheers with which the troops of all Divisions greeted one 
another. But the two Anglo-Indian Battalions, whose fame 
had preceded them, with Sergeant-Major Ackland, his lead 
still bandaged, leading thom, received in greatest measuye the 
most vociferous cheering and heartiest greeting. ‘heir Drums 
and T'ifes struck up their beloved tune ‘Try Again,’ to the 
inspiring straine of which the troops sang lustily ‘a8 they 
marched to take up the positions allotted to them. 

General Six Waller McKinnon-Merdie, Commanding the 
8rd Division’, rode up to his superior officer end 1 oported, 
at the seme ‘time congratulating Six James Milleocks and 
General Joon on their great victory, Ie seized the occagion 
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to dilate on the Commander-in-Chief’s preat good fortune 
of having the command of so fine an army, and of having two 
such splendid battalions as were those of the Anglo-Indions. 
The day waned and darkness soon set in. The usual precau- 
tions of guards, pickets, &¢. having bean taken, the woary Jat 
and 2nd Divisions uow lay down to rest beside their com- 
rades of tho 8rd Division. No doubt General Millcocks who 
now assumed command of the whole army of nearly 200,000 
mon would not allow them more than 2 briof rest oy respite. 
The Indian Army to a man remarked that the Sabib Sipsalah 
was a veritable ‘‘backacher.’? Never before had they been 
worked so hard for theix ¢alab. That being so their batta money 
they considered should be at least doubled ? How much farther 
would the Sabib go! He must now be noaring the Kali Pani 
or blackwater, as they termed the sea. ‘The religion of many 
forbade them crossing, the Kali Pani. Nor would they cross 
it oither. 


After » few hours’ rest, as daykness sot in, Sir James 
Milleocks called & council of war. Among the officers pye- 
sent was Major-General Lucas, with eyeglass proporly adjusted, 
although it was dark. It wag docided to movo forward im- 
mediately, At daybreak the order to fll water bottles and 
cany two days’ rations per man was given, and tho whole 
army propmed to march, ‘This was thought decidedly unpleasant 
by Tommy, who expected at least two days reat, which no 
doubt all had thoroughly earned. The order produced as usual 
some humorous comments, a private remarking to his chum : 
“Say Bob, You ain’t entitled to nothink in the Harmy, only 
what's granted, and don’t you forgit it. ’’ Little did the great 
majority of the men know of the critical position of Britain 
as a nation and how the eyes of the world were for tho moment 
fixed on Shah Godar, and that an immediate march was abso- 
lutely necessary to save the honour, nay porhaps evon the 
existence, of the Old Country., Every minute was of the grentest 
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value. ‘Thus even for tho men individually, for their own 
benefit, for their own sakes no singlo minulo could bo lost, 
What were the Russians doing at Shah Godar? Jlow wore 
the Afghans setting about their work in cars ying out thoix pro- 
mise? What wero the Germans planning or achioving in 
Europe ? All theso questions troubled ‘'ommy Atkins but little. 
And it is ag well; for it woro # hard lob, this lifo of fighting 
and marching and countormarching, without the saving quality 
of humour, which while ié blunts the edge of dangor, offora an 
efficient barrier against the inroads of woar and worry more or 
legs attendant on all work of a sexious nature. 

By nightfall the guns were parked, and the transport 
mules and commissariat ready to move again al break of day. 


ed 


CUAPTER X. 
TO SHAH GODAR. 


HE day following the concontration of the three armics the 

whole moved olf. Shah Godar was now but four deys’ 
mareh. ‘The expression however conveys no adequate idor of its 
natura, resembling more an acrobatic feat, as the army had to 
clamber up hoights, pars through gorges and dofiles and over 
ruts vather than roads, progresa being Lurthor retarded as it was 
often nocessary to man-handle the guns. 


Up to this time the Commander-in-Chiet obtained no more 
than the most meagre information through reconnoitring parties, 
and only as he approached his objective did his chiof seouts who 
had been able to get quite near tho Russian position supply 
more definite and valuable intelligence. Tho substance of their 
reports was that tho Russians were woll posted in two strong 
positions, ono slightly in rear of tho other, hut no’ over » wide 
area, Their estimates of the enemy's strength, however, ranging 
from 100,000 40 500,000, displayed movo imagination than ac~ 
curney. ‘Io test the information Sir Jamos Milleoeks delarmin- 
ed to givo tho roroplano atrial. One succosstul flight over tho 
Aussian position might olicié valunblo information, The Russian 
batlovies would bo wnmaskod, ag it was reported that thay had 
heavy ordnance, though probably wuebloto mount their guns yet, 

_ being in occupation of Shah Godar but six weeks. 


The prompb measuros taken by tho British Indian Gov- 
ernment ; the comparativoly oasy victories over tho Afghans ; 
endthe wonderful march through Afghanistan (the Afghans at a 
later stage aiding and facilitating) had no doubt upset all Ruesian 
caleulstions, for thoy had counted on occupying Shah Godar for 
fully two months, eud ontronching thomselves there ore the 
British axmy arrived. Bub bere was that army, within striking 
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distance of Shah Godar and fully two months bofore ib was ox- 
pected | ‘the British Infantry proved equal to tho march or 
vather task set thom, nowise detoviorating in a century when 
in the beginning of tho last oven the Great Napoleon himeolf 
admiringly remarked ‘‘ that astounding British Infantry |” 


Six Jamos estimated the alrongth of ths Russians at under 
250,000. Six weeks since they wore known to numbor 16,000, 
Estimating 5,000 men arriving daily ab Shoah Godar since he 
lefé Peshawar, there would be approximately 225,000 men, 
Indeed, 5,000 a day would bo a liberal, rather than an under- 
estimate, as the whole garrisons from Merv and Hissar 
must have been railed to Shah Godax. The next nearer Russian 
garrison would be Khiva, nearly 400 iniles north of Merv. 
That town under the cizeumstnnces would by now be nearly 
depleted of Russian troopa ; and postulating this, ib would take 
some time to draw from anywhore nearer than Turopean 
Russia, 

The total garrisons of Merv and Khiva numbored about 
100,000. Lad all these troops been brought to Shah Godar 
the access of 125,000 men must have been affected by the main 
lino of the Trans-Porsian Itailway. The noarosh large Mus- 
sian garrisons, probably 100,000, wore in tho thiroo towns of 
Tehuwan, Aatrabad and 'Vabriz in Porsin. Supposing the con- 
centration of all thoso ab Shah Godar, the next nonreat garrison 
in Buropean Tussia was Tiflis, and o amaller garrison ab Baku 
or Batum on tho shores of tho Caspian Sen and on the Black 
Sea respestivoly. ‘he transport of all these troops and of 
supplies and munitions would occupy from four to six days 
on agingle line of railway, at the rate of 5,000 a day to 
make up tho total of 225,000 at Shah Godax, The difficulties 
attending those operations through an intonsely hostile country 
must have boon considerable. 

Sir James came to tho conclusion afler maturo consider- 
abion that 260,000 mon was quite a liberal eatimate, His awn 
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food supplies were now giving out, but he had no fear on that 
score, as he now had the advanttge of the railway fiom 
Quetta to within three miles of Shah Godar. Quotta was there- 
fore fixed upon as tho new base, only 300 miles enst, where 
Were au arsenal and immense supplies. ‘The fireb few {raing 
runuing through the friendiy country of Beluehistan had 
already reached the end of the line in saleby, Theix service 


aceordingly would suffer no iuterruption. 


Sir Jumes Millcocks now felt assured of his ability to drive 
the Russians out of Shah Godar. Lis quick eye had discovered 
the flaw in their exrefully laid plans. He was ready to fight 
at once not so the Russians. Ile had fought against time 
and won, [Lis Infantry had done wonders indeed. ‘the time 
too arrived for the Amir to cub the ‘Trans-Persian LRailway 
and thereby immediately prevent the Nussians obtaining ro- 
intorcements wut ib was necessary that tho Amir should 
ugo all despatch possible. 


Lhe Commander in-Chief weighod all these factors erre- 
fully. Ie issued o1ders ay to tho oeeupation of the points 
by the three Divisions before the Russian position, ‘Lhe sesulé 
of his caleulntions was highly satisfactory. As ho aroxso to go 
out in the opon he deseried a horseman riding furiously towards 
his tent, whoso approach disclosed him to bon Nritish atlicer, 
{le was covered with dust and grime, his horse Necked with 
fotm showing that it had been hard ridden. ‘tho horsoman 
arriving, the General's Aido-de-Camp hastened to his side, 
receiving a bulky despatch for the Commauder-in-Chief from 

‘the Amir. 


The despatch, long and voluminous, intimated that, in 
spite of very great difficulties, the Amir had eut the Hussian 
line of communications and that the Afghans had reached the 
railway about the same time that the junction had been effected, 


Provisions had given out, but this only spurred thom 
on to xeach their objective all the quicker, where no doubt 


* 
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food was in plenty, tio Russians being oneo overthrown. 
A Johad agoiush Russia liad boon proglaimed. By the timo 
tho objective was reached their uwnbers had inerersed to over 
50,000. Lhoir transport arrangemonts wore pracbienlly anil. 
very man earried his own provendor~ about 30 1b. of coarse 
ata, o viflo, ammunition, blunket, and wator bottle. Thus 
equipped, the Amir had led his men, rlmost without hull, vost 
or rospito, over mountain and through valley, over peak, 
point, and procipico ~slraight as the mountain oaglo darty -to 
tho point ordored, Whon the ae ran shorl overy aman shifted 
for himself. And they wore inn wrobched sbiule by the ond 
of the march. ‘ho task of teammy up sovertl milea of the 
carefully laid railway had boon suecoxsfully accomplished on 
arrival, though without implemounts. 

‘Tho approich of the Afghans having boon duly xoported 
by tho Itussinn neroplanes, arrangements were mado to nieob 
any abtack. [ho Afghtns however ontiroly ignored the Russian 
posilion, ‘They marched past ub, tbraight on to the railway 
he, Whon tho Russians divined the intentions of the hillmen 
they opposed thom, an ougagoment taking place of course. 
‘Tho Russians being oubntobered, and suffering sovero loss, 
though the Afghun cnsnalbies wore hy no mons slight, ovon 
tually fell beek in oxdorly rotront on their position, leaving 
tho oxuliant Afghans in possession of their lino and scores of 
truckloads of provisions, und yet move arriving. ‘The loops 
who were on the wry wero tlso inloreopted and slaughtored 
toamen, The Russinis howovor were rapidly conconbratingy, 
Troop train alter troop train discharged ils load, about ten 
milos in rear of tho Afghans. Rub a contingency whieh the 
Kritish Commandor-in Ghief had not overlooked now happaned, 
This was tho dosortion of tho 20,000 Afghans from tho Russian 
forces. One enn imagine what the feclings of Goneral Boltolf 
the Russian Commander wore, aud how ho must have burned to 
avenge the trenchory, as he doomed it, with all the rigours 
of Kussian discipline. 
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The Afghon allies of Russia had by this time learned that 
theiy own countrymen had united with the Meringhee, and 
were even now marching in their thousanda to attack the hated 
Russ. So the seringhee was now actually fighting for them | 
Would wonders never cease! was the universal exclamation 
ai firet, giving place to the fatalistie sentiment that surely, this 
was tho work of Allah bimself! The iden also gob abroad 
among the Afghans themselves that the Lal-koortees wow num 
bered quite » million, which led to the natural conclusion that 
Alleh would surely be with such e large number, just as we say 
that Heaven is on the side of big battwlions. Treachery 
however being their heritage, the Afghans had not left the 
Russians immediately to join their clansmen, but at first had 
held secret consultations, They decided that they could 
play better into the hands of theix countrymen by feigning 
loyalty until these, who were marching to attack the Hus- 
siang, delivered their attack. Accordingly they quietly watched 
their countrymen tear up the railway and the Russian Aomy 
Corps marching out and atlacking them. But at the critical 
moment, to theix consternation, the Russians found themselves, 
literally and figuratively speaking, between two fires, This 
wholly unexpected treachery paralysed the activities of the 
Russians for several minutes, during which their casualties 
were terrific. Bub for the timely assistance of snothor Army 
Corps, they would probably have beon annihilated. Rapidly 
recovering themselves, and aided as they were by a second 
Army Corps, the Afghans were held in check, thus enabling the 
Russians to retire in good order on their position, lated 
ab their success the combined Afghan foree, numbering fully 
80,000, now ventured to attack the Russian position, and 
against the advice and orders of the Amir. But even as they 
advanced and oxe they could attack, they were driven back with 
fearful slaughter. 

The body of Afghans who deserted estimated the Russian 
strength at 800,000 men, They had many guns, big, bigger, 
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and the bigggomt that thay lad ever suo, Somo of them wera 
maitnted not on whaole ay is msl, but on hugo round tablos, 


and uininy mare which the lupiiang had nob yob had time to 
miounb lay on the povotud, 


‘The Conmander-iy Chiof yond tho long report eayefully, a 
plow of autinfaetion ovideut in tho pliuk of his koon eyo. livory- 
thing wae proudly in his favour. ‘Te big ptm the Afghans re- 
ported wore probably 6" wire gitas, powmbly 75 wire euos, ‘Tho 
Hiumoboe would he wuablo to pot anything bigges than 975 
inte postin, vim thoty in position ould nob bo perfectly 
Totti at Che vontent of thols platform would not have had 
tine omnes Lor consolidation co pormib of accurate shooting, 
Navertuoteud ib was necessary to be apprisod of details in this 
cotiiyetion, Cha Autisinin doubtless iad 47 or 6” guns on 
Coavallany varringen, comuundiie any poink of the compass. 
Lhoy tuek bevidon thote amatloe arnimmoubt of Iield  Axtillery 
probaldy ayiulling or cutmmboring bis awn, ‘Lhe aeroplane 
Swallow?’ aight aseortain tho Lluarsiana gua-powor, and 
nedordingly oxders wore iseued to tho Lying Captain to be 
vendy hotove duyhone for an aoxial rocounoityo of tho Liussian 
ytilion. 


Koc daynes! plans ne far hed hoon practically suecesstul, Te 
the Rassias rnhered HU0,000 he folé cantident thet hia own 
fossa uf BAG, CUO, autinye du aundart wilh tho 80,000 Afghans, in 
renv af Cie Maun position, Gould forey the Ruasinn right or 
nt tach vuptare tha lat position noxt day. Those consider 
atiane, Caguthioy with the probability that tho Russinng would 
vndey wattinate the fighting power of the Afghans, led to his 
favuing ftrther oudort lo hia Commindors and sonding ‘writton 
{uatroctions tu the Amix, beaving on the abovo plans for tho 
ceaning diny. 

‘the Uuean Reitiah Divisiona wore now approaching tho 
Ruasinn position -lie firat Division from tho north-wosl, to 
thevaton the Russian right; the and and 8rd Divisions, widely 
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separsted, from west and south-west, respectively, to threaten 
the Russian main position. The Russian heavy artillery soon 
opened fire, but these might be test shots only. Several shella 
which did not burst proved them to bo all 6” wire guns. Sir 
James had ordered three Batteries of 6” Howitzers from Quetta, 
They would probably arrive within a few hours, and would be 
the heaviest ordnance he could oppose to the Russiana, but they 
would be invaluable, The Russian fre was not replied to that 
dey, the British gunners being busy with digging gun-pits 
under cover, preparing for the artillery duel inevitable the 
following day. 


The Commander-in-Chief though by no means under-estim- 
ating the fighting power of the great and famous enemy, had 
every confidence in his own men. Still the uncertainty of his 
knowledge as to the position of the enemy's guns, which however 
did not extend to those that would bo acreoned, enabling thom 
to denl death and damage among the British forces, naturally 
induced anxiety as to some means for counteracting this, Lo 
obtain guns from India suitablo for siege operations was out of 
the question. ‘The reserves of ordnanco in Indian arsenals 
would take far too much time to transport and mount, as theso 
Wore necesstrily in distanl parts of India. Morovvor, the 
exitical political situation in Muropo necessitated a apeady 
viclory being gained at any sacrifice. ‘Lhe threo Batteries of 6” 
Howitzers must therefore suilice ; these together with the 
Artillery he had dragged all the way from Peshawar. 

Six James Millcocks decided that the best plan for drawing 
.the enemy would be effected by a recunnaisance in-force by 
night and issued orders to Major-General Lucas to tale com~ 
mand. "The fores comprised 15,000 British and Anglo-Indian 
Infantry, the three Anglo-Indian Battalions being included. 
The force waa to start at8 p.m. If Major-General Lucas 
succeeded in getting close enough to the Ntusgian redoubts, he 
was to atiack with vigour and hold any position he might win. 
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Tf thab was not feasible, ho was to draw the enomy’s fire and 
vetive in oxdor. Signals of red and bluo rogkeis wore to be 
sont up indicating dovelopmonts : red if an nttaok was taking 
place, blue if a rolirement was nosossnry. ‘The Amir, who had 
heen apprised of theso arrangements, would immediately ablack 
the Russians in rear on fho signal of a rod rocket being sont 
up. Abt the same momont the remainder of the British Army 
would draw the enemy’s attention to an ableck on thoit iain 
position. ‘the reconnaissance would be supporlel by tho 
vemainder of tho lat Division and six batborios of Artillery 
abouta mile in thoir immediate rear. ‘he Anvlo-Indian Ballery 
was included in the six batteries. ‘he main objects of the 
yeconnaissance wore to find the number of guns the Tussians 
had mountod, and if possiblo the onomy’s strongth. 


Tf fortune favoured them they would soize a portion of the 
Russian right and try and hold it until daybronk, whon the 
attack would be genoral. If that failed and when the blue 
rocket wont up, then the whule army would withdraw for the 
timo being, and another plan would have to bo devised alter the 
neroplane ' Swallow” had roconnoitred the Russian position. 

By 8 p.m, all arrangements hed been made and detniled 
instructions issued to all tho troops composing tho sxoconnaia- 
sance. Tb was quito dark though only nightfall. Bub in tho 
Tropics ‘‘ at one stride comos the dark.’ ‘The clouds, too, had 
gathored and unfurled, not only deopening fourfold the shades 
of night but blotting the beauty of tho moon and extingvishing 
tho countless lights of the stars thatin their scatlored aplondour 
begem and beautify the ebon vault of night. ‘Lhe silence and. 
the stillness and the dark unfathomable dopths of yonder sky 
above, the solemnity of tho cecasion bolow may nob appoal 
generally to rough, uneulinred soldiers, yet even among them 
there are, there must be, such whose hearts cannot rosist the 
influences to which they azo subtly sensible. ‘To many o heart 
that silence and stillness might have betokened theix own fate 
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on the morrow ; to many a ear might be borne messages of 
home, whispera of love, and hope and aspiration ; while some, 
perhaps a few, might have been filled with anxious, boding 
fears. 

But all were cheerful and even in high spirits, The fight 
was more acceptable than days of marching and maneuvring 
before the Russian position. All were rordy todo and dare. 
All were eager to be on the way—to meet what ? (tod only 
knew, but it wasall for their beloved country, And all, needless 
to say, were ready to die if nee be. ‘he three Anglo-Indian 
Batlalions felt that the inclusion of their Battalions was a signal 
mark of honour conferred upon them. They felt extremely 
proud of the implicit trust placed in them, They knew that 
none bub absolutely loyal troops, and reliable beyond the 
slightest doubt, would be included in » forces charged with the 
duty of undertaking a task which involved issues of tho greatest 
moment and mngniblude, 


Lhe loyalty of the Anglo-Indians was then fully recog- 
nized. What grenter compliment could }e paid them ? Majox- 
General Luens had not a word to say against their inclusion. 
Indeed, he waa delighted thal thoy were to form part of the 
forces under his command. 

+ 


a” 


CUAPTER XI, 
FIFTEEN DEATHLESS BATTALIONS, 


RDERS being givon, fiftcon Battalions quiotly marched 
toward their objective, somo four miles distant. It was 
intensely davk and progress was necessarily slow until the 
men got acanetomed to the darknosa, Some joatling and 
stumbling ab firsé of couree took placo, causing low ripples of 
laughter, which wore sternly repressed. By 9.30 p.m. tho 
force was well on its way. No outlying Russian pickets had 
so fav been encountered, though expected. Ozxders wore givon 
not to return any Ruasian fire. Little did ib dream that its 
approach had alreaty been observed by a Russian pickot, Ib 
had given no alarm as the officer in chargo decided to retire 
as far as possible towards the Russian tronches 80 18 to ditaw 
the British force nemer. ‘Thinking it to bo a xeconnnigsanoo- 
in-force he dotormined when the British foree retired to its own 
position to follow it at a safe distaneo right into the British 
lines. In this manner he might doubtless gather invaluable 
information regarding the intended British abtack on the mor- 
row. Bué tho Russian officer mado a grievous mistake. Te 
estimated the British forco ab less than va thousand mon, ‘Che 
idon of s promeditated attack on the strong Kussinn position 
never struck him, {Le kept in tho distunes in front for somo 
time, collecting othor pickets on tho way, and communicating 
his idea to them. Thus the force undor Major-General Luens 
encountered no opposition. Bul the absonee of Iussian pickots 
puzzled it greatly. Tho whole force was kept togother as 
much 2s possible, while the distance to the Russian position was 
slowly lessened. Hvery man was on tho alert expecting 
momently to hear a rifle ring out, but it did nob come. What 
‘yore the Russians doing ? 
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Ib was now nearly midnight and the force in support had 
dropped back considerably. Major-Geueral Lucas determined 
to push on, a8 no information whatever had yet been ob- 
tained, and nothing had been done. ‘The only indication of 
the presence of the lussians was the boom of a gun every 
five minutes in the direction of the Afghans. Some of the 
enrthworke of the Russian position could be seen distinctly, 
contrasting strangely in their dark and deep outline with the 
starry sky. ‘They were scnrcely more than 500 yards away. 
The ground apparently rose gently right up to the {ussian 
trenches. No ditches or nulluhs wore visible and the declivity 
seemed altogether free from obstacles. ‘the Lussiang in the 
trenches must be on the alert. ‘The puazlo was how had auch 
8 force contrived to come so near, Was it a trap? Major- 
General Lucas mentally pooh-poohed the idea, attributing it to 
chance merely ; either that ov gross negligence on the part of 
the Russians. 


In any ease he had approached much nearer than he thought 
possible, and that, too, without shot in his direction, ‘The 
five-minute gun boomed still. Should he hazard o charge? Did 
the aivcumatances justify if ? Major-General Jiucns was cor~ 
teinly aon ambilious man, if impulsive. Lore was an opportu- 
nity fox distinclion. Je felt that he held victory within hia 
grasp for Sir James Millcocks, should tho charge prove suecess- 
ful, The General revolved the situation quickly, finally 
deciding lo tale the fullest advantage of his good fortune of 
war ond hazard the charge. The charge was to be swift and 
silent as possible. There was to be no cheering, The signal 
for the dash forward to be the firing of the next gun by the 
Russions. The ved rocket would flare up immediately the 
Russian riflemen opened fire, when the British troops had 
gained the trenches. The success of the charge dopended entively 
upon tho individual exertions of the men. Every man’s lifo 
would be safe once the *-enches were gained. The Russidns 
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driven out and the position oneo captured, it was to be hold 
until holp from tho reserves and Sir Jamoa Milleocks arrived, 
To the force, ils nerves strung and tense, waiting for 
the signal-gun to fire tho minules Ingged leadon-footed like 
hours. Major-Goneral Lucas during ts positively painful 
period of oxpostancy believed that he was doing no moro 
than he hud been ordered. Undor the circumstances, he 
conceived, Sir James himself would have dono hkowiso, seeing 
that he had come thus far without loss of « single man. ie 
begged (od’s holp in holding the position. He was von- 
fident his brave troops would gain it, ILis brave Anglo- 
Indians would now show the British Government that they were 
as brave as they were loyal. ‘hey would dare, do or dis, even 
as their fathers had done. O, if only he had 10,000 move 
men, every doubt would vanish, roplaced by victory | But 
such a force was not near enough, and valuable time would be 
lost calling thom up. ‘The supports were distant threo miles in 
year by now, probably expecbing hia return, but he had des- 
patched several mesenges to General Joon and Sir James Mill- 
cooks commanding it, informing them of his position and plans. 


The Generals just montioned would no doubt act on hig 
information, with of course such inodifierbiona as the cireum- 
stences prosent demande, The wholo foreo now clearly realised 
the naturo of the torriblo task sot them. Many wore the silent 
handshakes and whispered good byes lat were oxchanged,’ 
Many were the fond messages to be couveyed to friends and 
relations. ho men instinctively folt thal many among them - 
now would then never moro bohold the light of day: but like 
British soldierg they murmured uot, nor eriticiaed the resolve 
of theix tried and trusted Goneral. ‘This was one of the rare 
decasions ‘when the British soldier never “ grouses.’? Well 
haw Britain venson to be proud of such. The subdued oxcite- 
ment was intense tho while these heroes waited for the next 
gva-flre—the signal for the charge. ‘The Ruesian officer in 
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command of the pickels waited patiently, about two hundred 
yards in advance, oxpecting momentwily to seo tho British 
force retire, when ho would follow it right to its lines. How 
he must have rejoiced oxceedingly and mwardly that he had 
given no alarm, a3 tho cireumstance promised him a record of 
a splendid feat of reconnoiting. Latel folly, bungling bluuder 
ofavain man! Splendid fortune of war for Britain's brave 
sons! But fortune ever favours fhe brave, Unfortunate 
General Boltof | 


The moment for the guu to five—the signal—was now 
dyawing apaco. Lhe three Anglo-Indian Battalions drew 
closer together, firmly resolved to dare, to do or dic. All 
knew that many must die. Lewe-takings had now censed. 
Brian before setting out with his Battalion, bade his youngest 
brother Pelix a sad and affoctionate farewell. He told him to 
remember his father’s words, and, if needs be, die hkea soldier 
and a tan in his countrys cause. Voelix, struggling with 
emotion, solemnly promised ever to remember his father's words 
and never to disgrace his father's nnme. Mach Anglo-Indian 
also exhorted his comrado to behave as did the British soldiex. 
Would that gun nevor fire? Hark | 


Boom! the gun at lash! And tho thrilling ordor ‘charge’ t 

The whole force slarted aud darted forward os one mon! 
They hed gone scarce e hundred yards when a huge vulture 
flow up and away into the night with o hoarse ery, followed by 
another and yet another, the whole place echoing with their 
‘ haysh, discordant cries, a very pandemonium above the silent, 
charging soldier, In a moment a rifle shot rang out—o 
prelude to several others. These wore from the Russian picket, 
now rushing for safety towards tho Russian posibion, shouting 
ab tho same time to theix comrades to cease firing for a few 
moments until they reached the safety of the trenches. But 
they were either not heard or wore misunderstood, for the 
sentry ou the Russian works fired his riflo and gave the alarm. 
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The oxies of the vullures Loll ominously upon his ear; ae well 
the hurried taamp of thousands of armed mon. The Itussian 
pickets were thus shob down by thoir own comrades 

Tho gallant Brilish troops redoubling their efforts to yoach 
the brow of tho hill, were mot by a shoot of flamo which burst 
from the trenches, and a thickoning hail of bullets seattoring 
theix xanks like chaff and temporarily stopping them. And 
three large guns now joining in, sent sholls into theiz ranks 
ploughing veritable lanes through them, 

At this ¢ritical juncture, when all but honowr seemed 
lost, ® bugler of one of the Anglo-Indian regiments, whose 
nome was never ascertained, withoul ordexs sounded the 
" charge,’ which on tho instant was taken up by other gallant 
lads, Uho set-back in a moment was over, the troops gave a 
loud cheer, and seorning the reking fire pouring in on thom 
rushed upon the trenches. A terrible hand-to-hand conflict 
followed, with auch grim and earnest resolve that in half an 
hour’s time tho Russians gave yround, ‘Their numbers, too, 
were 80 large, so closely-packod as to hamper and impedo all 
manwuvres ox movements either to re-form or rally. ‘The 
conflict thus became a carnage, the Russians for tho time being 
domoralizod. ‘The British troops fought, with almost dinbolie 
fury. Thoy stabbed and shot and siabbed again without morey, 
without fatigue. ‘he Anglo-Indian Battelions who were in tho 
melée soomed to bo no whit bohind the oxamplo sot thom by their 
British comrades, though in the dark, save when lit up by 
flashes of five, Anglo-Indian aud Briton were indistinguishable, 
though » Russian was ensily discornible by his headgear, and’ 
the fact that nonxly all wore greatevals, which the British unite 
curried volled on their backs. ‘The Russian rifles and bayonets 
were longer and of an entirely difforent pattern to thal of 
the British, and in the oxeitement of the conflict many British 
soldiers seized Russian weapons, using them wilh apparently 
more @ffect than their own, which had the very great disadvan- 
tage in « hand-to-hand fight of being too short, 
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The Russians being at last forced to give way and flesing 
down the other side of the hill, the force was with difficulty 
restrained from pursuing them. It was controlled, however, 
and ordered to lie down and maintain vapid firing at the retreat- 
ing Russians. 


The Amir having observed the ved-rocket signal soar into 
the aky was now feigning on altack in rear of the Russian main 
position, as instructed by Sir James Milleocks The 2nd and 
8rd Divisions were pursuing the same line of action. These 
two attacks synchronising deterred General, Boltoff from 
sending evens single man to aid the real attack on the first 
position, as he now thought that an attack from all sides was 
intended. In this he was wholly mistaken, for the two attacks 
never developed, though they fully served the purpose of 
keeping him in his main position, whense he could not help the 
now half-defeated Army Corps holding the first position. 

The British force wags now in possession of the hill, but it 
was far from secure, a8 the Russians rapidly re-formed their 
ranks and returned to the assault immediately with true Rus- 
sian stubbornness. Major-General Lucas alternately prayed and 
raved for his supports to come. ‘They could nob now be far 
away. Ovorhalfan, hour had elapsed since the xed rocket 
was fired. Would they somo in time ? Caxried away by his 
intonse excitement, he auehed everywhere, waving his sword 
above his head, callmmg upon his troops to stop the infernal 
Russians, his vocabulary growing very vivid, vehoment, and 
violent indead. Ile even broke into Iindustani, which even m 
auch a terrible time was not without its humour, Ile did not 
forget, that he had three Anglo-Indian Battalions sithor, for he 
vopetledly called upon them to prove their capabilitios, 


The three big guns mounted on the Russian position, which 
had dealt death omong the- ranks of the British force, and 
around which such a fearful carnage had taken place for their 
possession, the dead lying heaped around, were now turned ay 
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the advancing Russians, with dizastrous almoat docimating 
resulta. Novertheless, the Russians, far superior in numbors, 
pressed forward in rpito of thoir fearful losses, right to tho top 
of tho hill, whero hand to-hand fighting was renowed, with 
appalling offect to both sides. But the Russiang again gavo way 
to tho formidable bayonola of tho British foreo, and retreated 
again, followed by volloys and cheors from tho British forco, 
whilo tho big guns did great oxceution, fairly mowing them 
down. Yet a third time they 1¢-formed and charyed again with 


fierce yolls. ‘This time with cevernl brass bands cheering them 


on. 


Major-General Lucas was now fairly demented. Ho rushed 
everywhere, most where tho fight was thickost, cursing the 
Russians and imploring his now sadly diminished troops to 
cliage the Russians to Llades. '! Brava ! Hxeullout Sergeant,” he 
shouted as a corporal of the Contresex Rogiment trangixed a 
hereuleaun Russian with his biyonot. Shabash! Shabush | he 
howled as a gwarthy Avglo-Indan private displayed o 1 eplica 
of the bayonet fuat. And ho himself seb o sploudid oxamplo 
by snatching up a rifle with bayonet attached and charging o 
Ruasion ollicer, piorciug him through the hoixt. [Ho followed 
this up by rushing into a compach mnsg of Russinn + oldiors, 
fighting liko tiger, roaring, too, like one ag he shoutod ab the 
top of his voico all the time. Ilo thus gol soparatod fom hig 
men, and was in imminent danger of losing his lile ; indeat 
it was a miracle that he had tscaped so far. 


Sergeant-Major Ackland perceiving his Chief’s perilous , 
position called to two of his Anglo-Indian comrades to follow 
him to the rescue, and the three dashed forward to the General 
nowfighting for his hfe, bogiit by Iuasians, when,lthey suw 
him fall. The threo gallant Anglo-Indians, however} were now 
at hand, and after a brief and bloody slruggle, tho gallant 
Sergoant-Major standing astride the Gonoral’s body (he him- 
self having accounted for no fewer than threo of tho enemy) the 
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Russians fled and followed their now retreating comrades down 
the hill, ‘The General Iny prone as if dead, but on examination 
Sergeant-Major Ackland found he was still alive, though bleed- 
ing profusely froma bayonet thrust in the side. ILe knelt 
down and staunched the wound, also pouring some waber down 
the Geneval’s throat. ‘his xevived the officer who opening 
his eyes questioned Where are they?” If you mean the Rus- 
sions, Sir,’ :oplied oux horo, ‘Sthey have again retired. Allow 
me to help you into safety, or another assault may be doliver- 
ed.” ‘Lhe gallant officer instead of repeating General Wolfe's 
last worde: ‘‘ ‘thank God, I die happy,” jumped up, and 
tumbling for his eyeglass, which he hastily adjusted, shouted 
“Nol Vil he hanged if Itake any assistance” and shook his 
fist in tho direction of the Russians. ‘hen he shouted, ‘ Have 
the-- supports arrived yet ? Where are they???’ But he had no 
need to ask, for they wore arriving at last, first in hundreds, 
thon in thousands, to the inexpréssible joy of the survivoza 
who heartily cheerod them ‘The'Russians wera too heavily hit, 
if nob discouraged, to repeat the assault, ‘Lhey*marvelled at 
the bulldog tenueity of the British troops, who simply could 
not givo way. And for tho third and last time the Russians 
vetired in great disorder, losing thousands in the rout. 


Ib wag noarly 20. m When General Joon himself arrived 
on the seene = Ovor 40,000 ruintorcoments had now taken the 
places of the brave dead Major Gener! Lucas now complately 
broke down. Le welcomed Uicneral Joon with tears of joy. 
The General calmed him, and soothed Ina shattored nerves 

“with a stiff’ drink of brundy. Alter aiesh Major-Goneral 
[Lucas avas ublo lo give a clear and ¢oncise account of tho 
night's work [lo was assured by Gener Joon that he had 
done well, and his grou achievement quite justilied the fearful 
losses, which could not yet be fully ascortained. 


Major-General Luers now sont for Sergeant Major 
Ackland, thanking him most profesely for having saved his 
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life. {le shook him henrtily by the hand, and presented him 
to General Joon, telling the Inttex that this was the man 
about whom he was just speaking. he General nob only 
highly complimonted Brian, but promisod~ hin o commission 
before daylight. Sergoant-Major Ackland modestly said thet 
he had merely done his duty as had every man of the recon- 
naissance. Indeed, continued Brian, General Lucas owed his life 
to his twoAnglo-Indian comradgs ns were ib nob for them he 
himself would have boen killed. At which the Gonexal, who had 
heard the story, smiled approvingly and dismissed Brian, who 
saluted and rejoined his comrades in the trenches, now filled 
with dead and wounded, Major-General Lucas informe Gene- 
ral Joon that ho had known the Sergeant-Major nearly ten 
yours, Ilo first made his acquaintance in a mosh unusual 
manner ; he then recounted the incidout of his refvsal to onlist 
him when he was Uolonel Commanding the Infanixy ‘Batto- 
lion quartered in Allahabad ; the raising of the first Anglo~ 
Indian Battalion ; the conspiéuous conduct of tho brave young 
Sergeant-Mujor during the campaign; and elso the remark- 
able good behaviour of tho Anglo-Indian troops. All these 
facts Major-General Lucas impressed upon General Joon, 
who however was woll aware of thom alzendy But tho high 
praise from Major-Genoral Lucas himself was indeed worth 
having, coming ag it did from one who was by no means 
prodigal of praigo. 

By 4a. m. a Lair estimate of tho losses of the reconnais- 
sance-in-foreo had been made. Tho losses wore vory serious ; 
bavely five thousand mon left fb for duty. ”'Tho wounded were, 
removed carefully tothe renr, for conveyance lator to tho 
Field Lospital. Tho three Anglo-Indian Battalions had 
suffered quite as sovercly as any British Battalion, The 
losses too among their officers wero heavy. ‘Lwo of the Batia- 
lions wore now commanded by senior Captnins. Promotions 
therefore wore to follow as a matter of course, and accordingly 
several commissions were given to warrant officers, subject to 


e 
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the approval lator and senction by Sir James Milleocks, and 
confirmation by [is Majesty the King himsolf. Among those 
given commissions waa our hero, Sergeant-Major Ackland. 
Any hesitation ormisgivings that there might have beon at 
firat in giving an Anglo-Indion o commission wore finally over~ 
come by a soldiex’s generous appreciation of the wit and 
worth of an humblor confrdre. And last, not least, there was the 
overriding factor that tho Sergennt-Major had enrned the 
V.G. times over, Why, it was a bright and brilliant xecord 
for a dozen men | 

The two Generals having completed their promotions and 
report, surveyed the scene of the hard won conflict. The dead wore 
piled everywhere in veritable hills, the conted Russians num- 
bering double the khaki-clad warriors. All were massed and 
mingled together, while in tho direction of the Russian retreat 
lay thousands of dead and wounded. ‘These last wore in their 
turn being treated quite equally with the British wounded. The 
Anglo-Indian Battelions had lost nearly half thoir strength. 
Thove weve about six hundred and fifly in each Battalion, 
They were yet vory short of officers. 

Oux hero waa the only ono so far promoted toa licute- 
nancy, many British officers being dzalied to the Aunglo- 
Indian Battalions however. Sovorel Anglo-Indians were highly 
recommended to await Sir James Milleocks’s sanction, which 
given after two daya resulted in four soniox*Uolour Ser- 
geunts being promoted, our hero still remaining the senior 

_ Lieutgnant. 


Lieutenant Ackland had passed through the terrible oxdeal 
all but’ unscathed, the wound on the hoad alone causing any 
trouble aud needing medication, Ie had been a very tower 
of strength to his comrades, true in more senses than ono, who 
had evex seen hie tall form swayed to and fro “ like the mast 
of some tall amival,”’ yel ever and anon ovech and firm, beat- 
ing all off in the forefront of the battle, raging round, ab 
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the same timo shouting out words of encouragement. The 
Russians overywhero made way for him and his terrible 
bayonet. ‘They could not bonr to seo the point. Many had 
selected him for a marl, all the more eénspicuons for the 
bandage round his head, bub their thrusts wore cloverly 
purvied and returned. Indeed he was deomed invincible. 


Ho was certainly noticed by many officers, including 
Major-General Luens, who, when the necessary promotions 
were boing made, hada vivid mental picture of tho ‘Tonrless 
Sergeant-Major before him. Ue was indeed Majov-Ceaoral 
Luens’s ideal warrior. 


The two Generals lind much reason for sorrow when they 
reached the hill top. Among tho dead officers thoy recoynised 
many friends. In faeck covery regiment was represented. 
Several young Subalterns found themsolves Majors before 
dawn, Caplnins Colonels commanding rogimonts. Probation- 
ary Lieutenant Ackland found himself ia command of 1 come 
peny, which however was a sadly depleted one. Le now 
made onquiries for his brothor J'elix, but no one had seen 
him, Siator he wns discovered donad, about a hundred 
yards from tho tronches. Poor Brian, babbling, bleeding wilh 
tho foo folt no gronter, bilboror blow than this, and well might, 
in tho momont of ronligation of this irrevocable loss 
tho bittor, hob tears rush to his eyes as he mourned over his 
dead brother. 


"Talk not of gricf 
Till thou hast seen tho Loars of warhke mon,” 


i) 


Never, never more would those gray-blue eyes, lit with 
love ‘nnd light and laughter look into his own in dancing mirth. 
Oh | how he loved thaboy. They had ever been together since 
childhood. Memories arose ab this one thought—a thought, 
agiin, too deep for words and tears and hecould only murmur 
Poor Folix ! deni, den Felix! The brave boy waa no morel 
And he thought of hia father, \What a blow to the poor 
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good old man! Tow he would feel the loss! His youngest 
son, too, But Brian brushed aside these unavailing tears os he 
proudly recalled and found a soldiex’s aolace in the fact that, 
after all, the boy had borne in mind his father’s advice. THe 
had died like a man. Te had died for his King and Country, 
For such a death who would not die!” 

General Joon in command of the captured position after 
duly sending in a detailed report to the Commander-in-Chief, 
asking also for urgent artillery reinforcements, issued orders 
for tho burial of tho doxd. ‘Trenches were dug on the side of 
the hill facing the present Russian main position. Right up 
to dawn the troops toiled, British, Anglo-Indian, and Indian 
(thé majority of the reinforcements were Indian troops) to 
get these trenches finishod, and well made, for the Russian 
main position was only a mile off and no doubt would be 
moxe strongly fortified during the remainder of the night. 
A bombardment wos expected ab dawn. The number of big 
guns in the Russian main position was still uknown, ‘Their 
calibre rnight probably be the samo as that of the three in posses- 
sion of the British force, but mounted lateras thefirst position 
would be the oxpected point of first contact. If this was so, 
the Axtillor y oflicors still doubted whether the platforms 
of the Russian big guns would be firm enough to fro from, 
As regards the threa captured puns artificors were kept 
busy testing tho sights as fax as was possible even in the 
duxk, and they were wall cleaned and oiled ready to be woell 
tested next day. Much depended on their accurnoy of fire, 
There was o plentiful of supply ammunition. 

On receiving General Joon’s despatches, the Commander. 
in-Ohiot determined to hold the hard-won position at any cost, 
and, to that ond, hurried off the veinforcement of artillery, 
including two of his three batteries of 6" Howitzers which had 
now azrived from Quotta. Tho aeroplane ‘‘ Swallow ” would 
endeavour at dawn to discover the umber and position of the 
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Russian heavy ordnance, in the event of tha oxpected bombard- 
mont nob disclosing it, Perhaps tho Russian air-eraft would try 
and assist in the bombardmont, though Sir Janos Milleogks 
hardly thought these would much favour the Russians, for the 
yenson that theso aix-cxalt carriod no guns apprrently, and 
bomb-throwing had nevor yet proved a factor in war, owing 
mainly to the necossarily high allitudes of the nix-craft, 

Sir Jamos Milleucks would reeiprocato the Ruasian bomnbaxd- 
ment and trust to the science of British gunners to overcome 
the Russian numerical superiority in guns, and oven if they 
were otherwise superior. lle determined, to give tho Russians 
no rest, and therefore despatched orders to the Amir to attack 
the Rugsians vigorously one anda half hours after dawn. 
Tle also isaued ordors to General MeKinnon-Mordio, Command 
ing the 82d Division, to attack the Iussian right at the samo 
time, while he himsolf took command of the 2nd Division 
which was to atlack the Rudsians in front, Tho dash of the 
Commandor-in-Chief, and his pushf{ul determination had been 
the monns of enabling tho British Army to march to victory 
since leaving Peshawar, A Gonoral who vomained undecided 
and who weighed chances would not havo achioyod so much. 
The moro colerily of operations sinco tho [uasinus o¢eupied 
Shah Godar had quite aslounded thom, ‘They discovered now 
that thoiy plans, indoed, had a law. Thoir forges wove howevor 
quite equal to tho British, bub thoy wore notroudy. ‘ho enrliost 
attack expected from tho British had beon voelkonod at least a 
month ahoad, Jurther, the Afghans had complotely fniled and 
foiled thom. In the fival place they had boon onsily brushed 
aside by the Brilish troops; and, in tho next, what was worse, 
they had acted with tho bleckest tronchery and actually ‘joined 
the British. All this had been unexpected and tho Afghang 
had xendered entirely: nogative the impoxtant part assigned 
them. 

General Bolfoff reflected xuofully that he had boen ill 
informed and badly served. Why had the British foreo boon 
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allowed to approach within charging distance of hig firal posi- 
tion without being observed by the pickets, or fired upon? 
He clenched his tecth and fists in anger, and determined that 
the officer in charge of those pickots should suffer death for 
his negligence. IIo had no idea that that unfortunate officer, 
shot by hig own countrymen in the darkness, already lay 
fatally wounded in the British hospital, where he was even then 
explaining to the British surgeon how he had failed in his 
task, and how he longed for death. Hohad made a fatal mistake 
in under-estimating the British reconnaissance-in-foree. He 
cursed Jrimself for nob having alarmed the sleeping Russians, 
whether the danger was real or fancied. Personal ambition 
had been, alas { the cause of the British success. 

Goneral Boltoff however did not give up hope. He deter- 
mined to re-take at any cost the hill which he named ‘‘ The Hill 
of Ivan.” Ilis main position he enlled ‘ Boltoffs Dofences. ’’ 
The town of Shah Godar lay about two miles to the south near 
the borders of a huge tract of swampy country 

Jé was now butan hour to dawn. Lhe two opposing 
Generals really, little an they knew it, stood in the darknogs 
that procedes dawn, facing onch other, Both had completed 
theiv plans and issucd all ordevs. Both waited for tho brenk 
oftlay. Ono gazing toward the mighty land of India now 
porhaps within the talons of the Russian Bear, to be added 
to alroadly mighty Russin, the droam of a century, an outlet 
for the vast resourdes of that mighty Qmpire. The other, 
gazing toward the norlh-west in the direction of the dear Old 
‘Country folt, ayo knew, that the résult of that day’s battle 
would make or break the mightiest Impire tho world had ever 
seen. Iie thought of his own old country home, of his dear 
wife and family, perhaps peacefully sleeping in their beds, Té 
would now be midnight in Englaid. All were sleeping, but 
tho city of London glone never sleeps. Ilo pictured the lights of 
the now-emplying theatves ; ho heard, as ib were, the hoot of 
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motor horns; saw the abreams of conveyances of all dorevip- 
tions; the gently-flowing rivor, the lights along tho Thames 
Embankiment—all passed like a living panorama bofore his 
eyes. And the thought that all this splendour and magnificence 
should be the spoil of the onomy! Oh! God forbid it, Lf tho 
Russians wore victorious this day, a German fleet would rido at 
anchor at the Nore, their torpedo craft would penotrate to tho 
very Houses of Parliament—tho Gorman Magle would triwnph 
over the British Lion. Little did Sir Jamos Milleocks know that 
at that very moment the leaders of the dear Old Country sat, 
waiting for the nows of victory, femful, yothopoful. Yes, they 
were sitting there, waiting allday, and the following night, 
hoping, praying, that the leader of the armies of Indian would 
send nows of a Nussian defeat, and save the Nation from 
humiliation, Another group of anxious politicians, across tho 
water, algo awaited the nows, in the Gorman Rerchstng., A 
German army was roady on tho inslant fo mayeh into Belgium, 
as one had proviously marchod into Lolland. London was not 
indifferent. Anxious crowds bosieged the nowspaper oflicas, ager 
for news of further victory. They had already mafflicked over 
Jugluk and Sadopur. They eried for moro viclorios. ‘ho nows 
of the capture of the ‘Till of Ivan’? howovor was ulroady 
on the way. That porhaps would in somo invasuro satisfy 
thom, a8 well as voliove tho anxiety of the polilicinns, sibling 
up all night. Anon hia thoughts recurred fondly to his dear 
wife and shildvon sleeping poacofully. Not so: all night long 
they were praying earnostly, chiofly though for victory over tho 
Russian invader and for the safoly of England, yot nono tho less, ; 
too, for the honour and safe return of the loved one so far away. 
Many 2 mothor in England, too, was similarly praying for 
the boy long absent, far, far from the family homa and hearth, 
now facing tho Russians, fight, to Lo save his doar country or 
die, Oh! many amother will mourn her son, perhaps hor only 
son and support, marked out by inexorable fate. Tn the course 
of a few hourshow many wouldbo Killed by Russian bullots, 
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fighting against thoi country’s foes. Yet some of these now 
probably sleeping, after arduous tasks, were dreaming of their 
parents and their dear old homes. 


The prayers of other mothers too in India, as fond and 
fervent as of those in Britain rose lo TIeaven on behalf of 
their sons, as they more and more renlised the horrors and riska 
of war. Some also of these sons were the solo supports of aged 
and feeble parents. There remained the only comfort or con- 
solation that these sons had ungrudgingly given up their all in 
the service of King and Country. 


Yes, these other Anglo-Indian mothers loved their soldier- 
sons equally wellas the British mother. Nor did the com- 
munily of feeling rest here, but was extended to those conditions 
wnder whieh their own sons toiled and fought procisely idontical 
with those of the sons of British mothers. And to carry the 
parallolism fuvthor, in many mstances the same blood that cours- 
ed along the British mother's veins wolled up in, and warmed 
an Angio-Indian mothor's hout. Many oa bounie lass in Britain, 
probably ignorant of her sweethvart’s nebunl whoreabouts, waited 
pationtly, counting the days and years nnd months whon hor 
wilful, wild, and wayward boy should bo home again, time- 
oxpized, and fullil hia promiso his plightod troth and marry hor, 
Liltle did she know he was within a few hours of death. So, Loo, 
was it for meny on Anglo-Indian Ings in India whoso lover had 
donned tho King’s uniform and was “off to the wna and awa,’ 


Annette Scott, however, was nob in the position of a love- 
‘Jorn lass. lad nob the only man whom she had evor loved on 
earth, whom she over would love, for whom her heart cleaved, 
declared he would never marry. She accopted the truth from 
his owntlips and so her Jove grew to be spiritual and sisterly 
and deep withal. She would nover cease loving and praying 
for him, hor own dear horo, fer hero long before he became 
the-hero of thousands of others. 


GUAPIOR XIT. 
THE BATTLE OF SHAH GODAR. 


AWN was breaking in the Oriontaky. Hvon thon the troops 
wore avison from slumber ‘Po tho quiot following tho 
fearful fight for tho IL of Ivan stecceded tho bua and 
bustle of business, as hurrying feeb rushed Lo and fro and 
active hands adjusted equipment, Many were already equipped 
for the battle. Oxdors would issuo promptly to take up posi- 
tions, proferably behind cover, for the troops were within rifle 
range of the Jussians, and in the identienl position thoy wore 
in since the feigned attack. The orders ised.  Waeh man 
selected suitable cover and improved upon ib, while there was 
yot time, All were oxhorted to keop cool, and bea in mind 
tho adjustment of tho sights of the rifle Such prognutionary 
minutwe wero not forgobten nor were they deemed superfluous, 
Nothing would be left to chance. All previous training was to 
be token the fullest advantuge of. fn modorn warfare bravery 
counts for fer loss than coolness und scionco a8 arinios fight 
with distance of 1,500 to 2,000 ynrds or more bhebween thom. 
Tho sun now rose ‘rejoicing in tho Mast?’ and, like some Orion - 
tal potontate, shono in all ils splendour and majoaby., And na 
iis auddy, radiant says deoponod and flashed adhwarb tho 
burnishod sky, tho very clouds yollecbol back tho bowutifully 
brilliant ues oven as the prisin! 

Boom from a gun, fired from tho Russinn position. ‘The 
fivet shol of the buttle, probably « sightor abl tho Lill of Ivun. 
But it was the firat of a series in swift sucecssion. Al the shells 
wore apparently directed at the Ifill, So far, howover, Nir 
James Milleocks could not judge the number of guns in the 
enemy’s possession. ‘The aeroplane “ Swallow” with tho 
officor piloting it soon soared aloft on its perilous mission. 
The Commander-in-Chiof followod its flight leonly through his 
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glasses, Rather low, he thought. A Russian aeroplane was 
now observed in chase, then another and yet another, tillina 
few minutes the sky seemed full of them. ‘Was the tiny 
“ Swallow ” doomed? Would tho Russian machines harm it ere 
ib made a flight rovnd Boltoff’s defences ? One successful trip 
was only necessary. It appeared that the Russian machines 
surrounded it. Yes! they were following it and, what was 
more, wifles were pointed at its pilob. As the falcon 
chasos its prey so seemed it as the larger machines chased 
tho tiny ‘‘ Swallow.” It had now nearly completed the cixele, 
but apparontly encountered difficulties. It swerved and awayed 
in most unstable manner, the larger and moxe clumsy Russian 
machines following nevertheless in its wake. Many rifles wore 
now evidently being discharged at it from the Russian sir- 
exeft, though no fire was divected at it from below, which was 
strange since it was only some three hundred fect above the 
Russian position, Probably the reason why the Russians dosisted 
was the possibility of hitting thor own machines. Would 
the '' Swallow ” fall? Was tho pilot disabled? ‘The plucky 
British girman hod now herded his machine towards 
tho Buitish Goneral and was lenving the Russian position, still 
followed by the aivships, eight in number, their crows fixing 
slill ab tho “Swallow,” which was now descending lowex and 
lower as tho British linos wore approached. ‘Lhe buzzing of the 
propellor could now boherrd. One by ono the Ltussian aixships 
foll back and tuxned retreating towards Loltoff’s defences, tho 
‘Swallow’ was now only a few feotabovo tho ground. [i seamed 
‘a if ib would collapse ab any moment. von as it neared the 
British lines the pilot appeared suddonly to have lost all control, 
It slided sideward, straightoned itself a minute ond fell with a 
crash in the conte of the British position. ‘Che Commander-in- 
Uhiof, within a hundred yeuds of whom it fell, ran towards it. 
Wha the pilot yob alive! (ven as he asked Sir dames Mil- 
leocks, with a sigh of xzelief, saw the gallant oflicor being 
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dragged unconscious from anidat a tangled web of wires and 
Wreckage. Io flew to his sido. 

The Medical Officor who was summoned forthwith mado an 
examination. To informed Goneral Milleocks that to young 
officor was torrilly injured. Not only wore many bones broken 
by the fall but Uhero were aovoral bullob wounds. In short tho 
condition of tho unfortunate ollicor was such as to nbsolutely 
preclude any hopo of saving his life. Tho dostor had scarcely 
finishod whon fho airman oponed his oyes, making nn offorl to 
speak, but nob oven a sound issued from his lips, blood only 
gushed from his mouth. A stimulant wes foreed batween the 
now clonched tegth, when, drawing a sigh, tho wounded man 
with an effort barely articulated the words “six”? and ‘ plan,” 
endeavouring ab tho same time bo raise himaolf and turn to the 
now tangled wroek. ‘I'he unconquored spirit wrostlod bravely 
awhile to ziso superior to tho shivered, shatlorod Srame—only 
for a moment—tho noxt—tho head fell forward heavily and 
tho gallant spirit fled! 


Sir Jamos saluted the corpse md ojnculated ‘bravo man.” 
Ile was puzzling over tho Jas words of tho officer ' six’ and 
“plan.” Six, ho thought, must moan six guna. Bub plan ? 
Surely tho officorhad not been able to proparo a plan while 
ho piloted the michino? ‘Tho thought snggostod a thorough 
oxaminntion of tho wreckage which being mado rosulted in the 
discovery of w rough chart drawn on 0 acation of the atvetched 
canvas within oasy roach of tho officor’s hand. It was in 
indoliblo ponojl, and consisted simply of an ixregular line 
with strokes resembling the figuro 1 at intervals along ié. 
Also a lino, possibly meant for tho TLill of Ivan. Thoxe wore 
similay strokes on the shorter lino, six, on the longer and 
threo on tho shorter, ‘I'hose lines porhaps indicated the two 
positions. The stxokos fox tho big guns and the sign x indieat- 
od that tho Russian big guns wore in sizo similar to tho thyos in 
position on the Jill of Lvan, Tho aixman had suid “six,” bo vow 
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Sir James Milleocks felt confident that the Russians had only six 
big guns mounted in position, But even that number waa double 
his own. However the three on the Hill of Ivan might deal 
effectively with an equal number of Russian guns. 

Sir James Milleocke could tell by the firing that only three 
Russian guns were bombarding the Nill of Ivan. Thess were 
being veplicd to by the British gunners. Le consulted again 
the rough plan but could not for some minutes gather anything 
more than ho aixeady had, viz. that the Russians had six heavy 
guns mounted, Le consulted the plan again and again, then 
studied the lwo positions, noting the places where the guus were 
marked. A thought suddenly flashed across his mind. Was 
there in the sketch more than le had at first noticed ? He gave 
the matter deep cousideration, A very good explanation now 
oceurred to him as to the reason why three Russian guns: were 
silent. Nothing was plainer. Ib was important that General 
Joon should be iufoimed immediately of the discovery. ‘The 
reason why these three great Russian guns were silent was that 
they could not be fired nt the Hill of Ivan, owing to the capture 
of the British of a mimber of them which necossituted on 
entire modification or rather change from originally most ad- 
vantagoous positions. Until these throe guns therefcre were 
silenced or veenptured, of what uso wore the other six 
on Boltotl’s defences. Bub this was not only all. ‘These six 
guns could not oll fire ab the Till of Ivan at the same 
time, a8 the three now bombarding the hill were doeidedly 
in the danger angle of the threo silent guns, which were 
newer the British 2nd and 8rd Divisions. ‘hese last three 
guns would have to fire practienlly over the heads of the 
Russian, gunners now bombarding tho Hill of Ivan, as the 
guns were not of high-angle fire, as were Lowitzers. To 
fire them at the Hill of Ivan was absolutely impossible. ‘Their 
trajectory when firing ab a distavee of under 2,000 yards 
would be practically fiat, hence their silence until the British 
force advanced, when they could be used. But" until then they 
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could not in any way help to silenco the big guna’ on the ITill 
of Ivan. Goneral Sir James Milleocks wags indeod gratified. 
So the Swallow” had after all beon of invaluable sorvice. Lor 
bravo pilot had not given his life in vain. ‘hia no doubl was 
the important news he had wished to communieato to his Chief 
before he expired. It was most fortunate—thia rough sketch— 
under the circumstances. 

‘The precious document was ab once desprtchcd to Goneral 
Joon, who on receipt of it consulted the Artillery Commandor. 
This latter immediately grasped its importance. Already ono 
Russian gun had been put out of netion, bub to the surprise of 
General Joon three Russian guns wore still fring. ‘he roason 
for this became apparent on consulting the rough sketch now 
in his hand, which showed how though gun no. 8 was disabled, 
it was atill posible to fire no. 4 ovor it. 

Accordingly the Artillery Commander ordered hia no, 8 
gun to fire at and disable only the iiussinn nos. 5 and 6 
which were unable to reply. Ilis nos. 1 and 2 he ordered to 
engage the Russian guns of sintilar numbers.” Immediately ono 
or both were placed ont of action thon to ongage the Russian 
no, 4, Meanwhile the lighter Artillery wore ongnved in a 
fierce artillery duel. In half an howe the Uill of Ivan was 
converted into a perfect shamblos, The casualtios wore torrific. 
Probably no less with the Russians, ‘The sholls of the big guns 
bursting on impact, mado holos large enough to recoive a fold. 
pun. It was soon clear that tho Russians were suporior in siege 
guns only. ‘he three in possessio: of the lvitish wero orderod 
solely to direct aim at thoir spocia) targets, The Russian fire, 
on the other hand, was either very innceuralo or was directed 
at no particular part of tho [Jill of Ivan, or merely at tho hill 
itself, a8 their shells dropped anywhore bub near tho three 
heavy guna. Nevertheless causing as they did execution 
among the troops, and, in spite of it, with tho three honvies 
intact, the Russian might woll be silenced. Coolly and surely 
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the exact range and elevation were calculated to a niecty and in 
lesg than half anhour the big guns of the Russians were one by 
one entirely put out of action. Before the last however ceased 
to fire, one of the three in possession of the British force 
had ils turntable shattered by ashell, which unfortunately killed 
tho entire gun crew, 1b was butan hour past dawn and the 
battle itself so far had been restricted to Artillery, with the ad- 
vantage preponderatingly British. Several field guns were also 
rendered useless. ‘The Artillery of the 2nd and 8rd Divisions, 
howover, had not yet been engrged, Six James Millcocks wisely 
reserving thoir fire, on receiving information that there were 
three heavy Russian guns to reckon first with, But now 
under changed and more favourable conditions he ordered the 
whole of his Artillery to advance and briskly and boldly bom- 
bard tho Russian position, Orders to the same effect were 
issued to General Joon, the bombardment to be for another 
half on hour and at the highest possible rate and to watch as 
well for the Afghan attack which was imminent. The 2nd and 
8rd Divisions would also attack on the cessation of fire, 

‘The bombardment was now goneral. The remaining two 
heavy guns in posseseion of the British proved to be very 
well mounted and fairly accurate; ond as the range waa 
close they speedily selenced gun after gun, The Russian 
gunners had all the morning been erratic or endeavouring 
porhaps only to hil the top of tho Hill of Ivan. Although 
many of the smaller British guns wore disabled, the number was 
insignificant, considering the fire they withstood. Tho British 
6” Howitzers fired lyddite shells, which foll fast and furious 
into the Russian centre, the object being to strike a panic among 
the Russian Infantry. When the bombardment had progressed 
half ‘an hour or so, Sir James Milleocks considored the Amir and 
his Afghans might attack. He also issued ovders for the In- 
fantry to prepare for an assault though he did not overlook the 
contingency of General Boltoff capitulating, which indeed 
soomed likely. 
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Tho advance commonced. Genoral Joon signalled that the 
Amir was advancing to tho attack, and a large force of Nuasion 
Cavalry following. But in apite of awift and sudden shot and 
sholl the Russidn Cavalry clo(é and carved their way through 
the Afghans. ‘heroupon Qenernl Milleocks oxdoered the whole 
of his Uavalry, which so fer had liltle chanco of distinguishing 
itself, to advanco botweon tho ILill of Ivan and Boltols do« 
fencos, and in doing so to keep closo to tho firslenamod hill. 

Tho scene was inspiriling. Tho Cuvalry galloping onwad 
swiflly ; the British bombarding over thoir heads, the Russians 
replying by a roaring, ringing rain of shell into tho closely 
packed Cavalry who howevor gobthrough, charging impetvoualy 
styaigh} into the xear of tho Russinn Cavalry, who quite caught 
ata digadvantage, lost houvily, On 8wept the British, Anglo- 
Indian and {Indian horsemen, right through tho Russians, turn- 
ing, charging again and agnin, wheoling and yob agnin slashing 
their way through and riddling tho renks of Russia’s once- 
. famous Sotnias of Cossacks, Wathin twonby minutos the 
Russian horsemen wero flying far and wide. The Afghans goon 
re-formed and, heartened aud animated by the presence of British 
troops, again advanced to the attack. Sir damos Milleocks’ 
Infantry, now well under fire, wore advancing by a sorios of 
meshes. A frontal attack was only posaiblo, a8 tho roar of tho 
Russion position was socure by ronson of an oatonsive swamp 
nearby, Tho Amir xeported to General Scannol, tho Cavalry 
Commander, that a fordo of Russiana which might be somo 
10,000 were advancing from his row, having arrived sine tho 
railway was captured. ‘I'ho British Cavalry Commander chafing 
under continued inaction docided to attack thie now force and | 
apprised Genoral Joon thereof. Forming up his brigndes ho 
moved off at a trot, ‘Tho Russians, numboring about ono-third 
of the British force, wore advancing across tho desort plain, 
Dividing his foree into threo sections Gonoral Scannol dashed 
friongularly, so to say, into tho onemy, his fight which did nob 
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materially affeet the main issue developed into a hand-to-hand 
melde, terminating in the Russians surrendering unconditionally. 
The redoubtable Cavalzy londer noxt-directed his attention to 
the main battle, leaving part of his force guarding the }tusajans 
tulgon prisoners. Of course he had no desire to he Joft out of 
the battle. J6 was the unexpected that now happened. ‘lhe 
Rugsians disregarding the general rule to defend issped from 
their strong position, hey were oven half way ta the Hill of 
Ivan, though the British Artillery wag mowing them down. 
Still they advanced cheered and charmed 4s they seemed to be 
by the strains of their martial music. 

General Seannol seized the goigen opportunity ; and before 
the British Artillery could quite realize it, swept onward his 
now battle-lusied horsemen right into the luekless but stout and 
stubborn Russians, ‘the impact staggered them, They wavered 
—woudered—and, before an effective front could be formed the 
Lancers and swordsmen wore through and through them: exe 
thoy wheeled for another charge the ltuasians fled panic-stricken 
in great disorder back to their defences. General Scannol 
pursued the Russians as fer as possible; indeed deterred only 
by the fact that Bho could not charge up a hill. He therefore 
withdrew and re-formord hia brigade, ready for eventualities. 

Sir James Milleocks had observed these operations 
through his glasses, though nob Gonoral Scannol’s exploit, as 
it occurred a milo in the Afghan reay. A charge way now 
ordered, the troops being sufliciontly nenr to pdmit of if. 

General Joon had alag beep 4 gpegtator and decided, can- 
dyary #9 goueral rylo, to eyacyate his position and charge the 
enemy in front before they would have time for manguvring. 
Tho Isi Division, much to their relief (fox they hag been sub- 
joct to heavy artillery fire) was now ordered to advance and 
clambored ovor thait trenches and rushed down fhe hill, The 
Qud and 8rd Divisions had already gained possession of that 
part of the Russian position sasigned them and were engeging 
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in a hand-to-hand fight with the Russians, who were gradually 
being foxced back, 


While the 1st Division was ganing foothold the Russians 
wore flying from the 2nd and Brd Divisions. ‘The 1st Division 
and the Afghans thus met practically the whole of the Russian 
army, and a shoit, sharp but unequal struggle ensued. The 
Russians were caught in a trap! ‘They fought with such a 
“fine frenzy ”? that the Ist Division were gradually giving 
ground to them and the Afgh.ns lad fallen back, a contingency 
that might have been averted if they had bayonets. Still the 
Ist Division held the Lussians, thus enabling the Afghans to 
return and pour in a destructive fire into them, 


The three Anglo-Indian Battalions in the front of the Divi- 
sion suffered severely. ‘They fought with preat bravery. Lieu- 
tonant Ackland, armed with rifle and bayonet, encomaged his 
men by his own splendid example. Major-General Lucas was 
ever in the van, his indomitable courage ever urging him into 
the thickest of the fight. How he escaped death was o marvel. 
Again he got separated from his men, and was, shortly after, 
seon to fall. Lleavy rile fire was now being poured into the 
compact masses of tho Russians distant only some four hundred 
yuds. But they roturned the fire, fighting to the last, and Sir 
Jamos Milleocks could hardly wonder why Goneral Boltof 
would not suxrendor. Now the British were in possession of 
the whole hill and the fight, so fay as the Russians were cov- 
corned, « carnage, yet with bulldog tenacity they kept on Bring 
on the British who hud sursounded them, The firing was now 
ved hot on both sides. Would the Russians never surrender ? 

When Major-General Lucas was seen to fall many in the 
1st Division thought him killed. But, oa it turned out, he was 
wounded only. Lo soon recovered consciousness, raised him- 
eolf on and supported by his elbow gazed, dazed awhile, then 
struggling to his feet essayed to walls. 
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No sooner was he observed than half a dozen men rushed 
out of the British 1anks fo his succour. ‘Two paid with their 
lives for their loyal alacrity, for they wero killed before they 
had gone far. The remainder however, nothing daunted, pressed 
on, but ere thoy could reach the wounded General a third fell, 
The three survivors now raised the General, bearing him to- 
wards the Britich firing line, there being, alas! another victim 
before this was venched. 

The surviving two brave bearers were now within ten 
yards of safety, when the bugles sounded ‘ Cense fire!” the 
enemy having hoisted the white flag, ‘The silence following the 
bray of the battle was most imp) essive. Willing arms soon 
gently placed the brave General on a stretcher, his mind com- 
pletely unhinged by the termble event of the day. 


The Russian General surrendered unconditionally Te now 
approached Sir James Milleoeks, who met him half-way. 
General Boltoff saluted and surrendered his sword by tho hilt, 
which the British General lightly touched and bid the brave 
man retain. 


Genoral Joon had observed tho six heroes rush to rescue 
Major-General Luens. Also that four out of the six fell. Lo 
now was near the stretcher and himsoll helped to place the 
General on it, after which he congratulated the two horoos. ‘Lo 
his utter amazement one of them was no obhex than the newly 
eveated Lieutenant Ackland! The other was a private in the 
Centresex Regiment, Major-General Luens’s old regiment, a 
veteran who had served under Major-General Lucas over since 
that officer hed beon a Captain commanding the company. 

Hetheartily commonded both tho brave soldiera, and since 
the Lieutenant was already promised the V.C., the private re- 
ceived every assurance of Jus being recommended for the 
coveted distinction. Of the other four heroes two wore Killed, 
one @ British officer, the ob rer an Anglo Indian private, The 
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yemaining two men—a British and Anglo-Indian non-com- 
misgioned officer—were severely wounded. Both also received 
the V. C. 

Several other V. 0's. were won that diy: an Anglo Indian 
gunner assisted by two British gunners performed a brave act 
in man-handling a gun out of # position where if was likely to 
fall into Russian hands, the Anglo-Indian Battery being 
almost annihilated. 


The great battle was now won, but mainly by the most 
terrible determined fighting the British Aimy had experienced 
for over a century. ‘The casualties werain consequence appalling, 
The dead Jay heaped on both hills, Indeed o great part of the 
cone of the hill that formed General Boltoff’s defences lad been 
demulished by the artillery. The Afghans had played no insigni- 
ficant partin the victory. When the white flag waa hoisted 
theso wild men were for disregarding it, and were actually 
moving forward with dinbolie yells to charga the Russians and 
General Joon even found it necessary to fire on them. Blood. 
alone would apparently quench their war-thirst ! ‘The situation 
was likely to have become critical, and ib was only with 
extreme difficulty and ab the risk of his life that the Amir at 
last prevailed with his fierce and fanatical countrymen. 


But still it was deemed expedient to ut once disarm the 
Afghans, to which the Amir was reluctantly reconeiled, a3 he 
stipulated that their arms should be returned later. The process 
of disarming them again having been gone through, they were 
all “ kyalled ” fox the time being. 

It was now 8 p.m., the battle having Insted since sunrise. * 
Russians and British were now united busy burying the numer- 
ous dend, which operation was not completed until next day. 
On its completion the Russians were marched directly to the 
yailway station, where numerous trains stood ready for their, 
conveyance back to Nussia, in accordance with telegraphic 
orders, 
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Messages wer emeanwhile despatched to the Kabul gaxrigon, 
ordering the immediate evacuation of that town, fighting thoiy 
way to Peshawar if necessary. On receipt of the orders the 
garrison concluded that a defeat had been sustained by the 
british Army, but later on they heard that this precaution was 
decmed necessary to guard against the possible approach of 
about 80,000 Afghaus who hed been disarmed. 


The Afghans having been victualled were sent upon their 
way home theduy following the bittle, Although relieved of 
their rifles, ib was considered expedient to withdraw the Kabul 
garrison before the news spread over Afghanistan. The Afghans 
reached their villages swearing revenge on the Feinghee. By 
Allah, he had deluded them yet again | 


Tho fallen General Boultoff was treated by General Sir 
James Milleveks with every mark of respect due to his high rank. 
He congiatulated six James on his great victory, General 
Boltotf was now in the constant company of Six James Mill- 
cocks, and the remarkable sight of the two erstwhile enomics 
riding side by sido, followed by theiv Aides, roviewing tho 
British troops and inspocting the batllotield was witnessed next 
day. Their conversations however were of far greater import 
than was imagined. General Boltoff apprised Genorel Sir James 
Milleocks of the existing state of affairs in Burope, of which 
tho latter officer was entirely ignorant. ‘l'o say the British 
General was surprised at the information would express hig 
feelings very mildly. Among many other items, General Boltoff 
assured Siz James Milleocks that the Germans had now erosged 
the Belgian frontier. Hoe admitted himself beaten fairly and 
said he would now spare no effort to havo peace declared 
immediately betwoen Englnod and Russin. Indeed ho would see 
that Rusgian army would mobilize on Germany’s eastern 
frontier without further delay. Tho result of the battle of 
Shah Godar, he was cortain, would immediately recast the 
policy of Russia ; she would» unite in helping England and her 
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own old ally France in demanding theinstant withdrawal of the 
German troops. General Boltoff also went as far as to as sort 
that he-alveady considered himself the ally of Sir James Mill- 
cocks. He anxiously awaited telegraphic instructions from 

“Russia. Sir James Milleocks could scarce believe all that 

- General Boltoff had told. him. Was all this possible, he 
thought. Numerous telegrams arriving however soon testified 
as to the truth of the Russian Genoral’s statements, 


sete Fyee 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AFTER. SHAH GODAR. 


HE simple announcement of the Battle of Sheli Godar came 

aa a seismic shock in London with all that panic, porturba- 
tion, restlessness, anxiety, and suspense invariably attendant 
on such occasions happily of rare occurrence. 


Distant. echoes of the bray of battle, of the ‘shouting, of 
the legions, rarefied yet clear, seemed to be borne to: the ears 
of startled multitudes. That characteristic note described by 
the ite lnmented Laureate as ‘ streaming London’s central 
roar,” asaumed a deoper, higher toe fittingly. expressive 
of a great “nation’s anxious. concern, For the moment 
a note was astrick that . vibrated throughout the mighty 
world of London, a note ‘that, struck as it were by 
some wizard. musician, was taken up by choral millions for 
apparently indeGnite prolongation. While, on the one hand,. 
all economy of language would be misplaced in describing the 
state of agitation produced, on the other, the circumstances 
baffled all description, Nowhere but in London-are tho terms 
ao ‘applicable: London, though in point of fact o mero spot 
in the land masses of the earth, yot by reason mainly ofits 
ititense ‘life and concentration, its centralization, its teoming 
millions, its might, more powerfully impresses the imagination 
~ than: the rest of the world, so much so that it seems to be the 
most patural thing to speak of the mighty world of London. 

~Panie- stricken and paralysed the mighty ¥ world of London 
san-be but for a.moment.--Its life is too strong and | deep and 

true and © temperaniontly fortified. to experience more than, & 
passing shock ‘from any blow it might receive ; and. this “was 
observed in thé ioxt moment and movement... “Mighty multitudes: 
maassed.and thoved, swellog and streamed, ‘ond surged through 
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street and square. These were all impelled by the same thought, 
the same doubt, and suspense and anxiety, mute in words, so 
eloquent in features, concentring in the question of the hour— 
Defeat ox Victory ? Gaining momentum by their very mass, 
the growing and gathering roar impelled the front forward on 
and onward and ever onward seeking the specific sources of 
more and more information. ‘Tese sources were of course 
principally the Houses of Parliament and the Newspaper offices. 
The newsboys had searesly shouted the headlines—'‘Grite 
viektry’—‘‘No Spioukop,” ‘ Angler-Injuns wiped art |”? — 
when all their stock-in-trade was sold out, ixansporting thom 
into ecstacies of delight, All the avenues of approach to the 
Honses of Parliamout— Westminster bridge, Parliament Street, 
Westminster Broadway, Birdcage Walk, &e. were blocked and 
baxred by thousends upon thousands, ‘in numbers number- 
less,” thus affording the Jatest orators, impromptu, fledgling, 
and other, @ golden opportunity of airing their rare and choice 
flowers of rhetoric in the sunshine of popular applause. It 
was not without ita distinctive humour this acene of the people’s 
orator, perched on the plinth of the Nelson Volumn in ‘Trafalgar 
Square, his arms going like those of a Dutch windmill with the 
velocity of his windy vocabulary, pausing only for a moment, 
highly and visibly gratified, when same verbal gymmastic fent 
evoked a burst or huzz of popular applause or admiration. Hae 
wiped the sweat of his manly brow, replaced his battered hat 
at the proper angle and began again, more impressively than 
ever, 

Denser and denser grew the crowds at and about the newa- 
paper offices, besieged to their very doors, for every, paper had 
been snapped up in the strests, and the news daily doled out 
only emphasized | the nocosstty, for more, or moeled it, For 
wat nob the Battle of Shah Godar being, even now, florcaly 
fou bi far away, its fickle fortunes faithfully followed by, the 
popillar imagination ? Tt was lost, it sould nob _be—bwgs won 
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again, losb and xe-won, and go on throughout with the viciesi- 
tudes of the fateful day, with all the chances inseparable from 
& conflict between two giants so nicely balanced as to perplex 
the award of impartial Victory hovering over nigh. Tho papers 
were equal to and even improved the occasion ; for when facts 
failed therh, they had immedinte recourse to the rich and ready 
yesources of a naturally fertile yet highly cultivated imagina- 
tion. Is must not however be supposed that the statement of a 
general rule is all-embracing or does not permit of the exelu- 
ston of a very large and growing class, for tho facts would be 
against it. Tt was an anxious day, There were few or none 
whose memories could travel back bo recall such another. In- 
deed, so tense becamo the excitement that even the guarded and 
sacred precincta of Royalty were not secure from invasion by 
the crowds who hung around the railings of Buckingham Palace. 
The policeman did not lead a happy life: his place, power, 
pomp, potentiality, his very occupation was gone; while the 
very sentrias of His Majesty’s Foot Guards atthe Palace Gate 
fled ignominiously to tho shelter of their sentry boxes, thus 
leaving the Goths, Huns, and Vandals of civic life in undisturb- 
ed and expanding possession. Knowing whish state of affairs, 
soon Their Most Gracious Majesties, with the Royal Childron, 
appeared on the Balcony, smiling assurance, Loyal London 
went up in a shout and cheering, such as only the lusty lungs 
of the British oan give, and sang the National Anthom ovor 
and over again, 

But as the day wore on, the tension became terrible, 
Parliament of course had been prorogued and had sat up early 
and late, amid the cries and clamoura of excited crowds outside. 
We will dwell awhile on the solemn scono enacted there. All 
the members, their party principles and differences now, laid 
aside, were met, no more agreeing to differ, but solidly united 
in questions far transcending thoso of party or sectional inter- 
ests. And these uncrowned rulers of the realm were deep in 
deliberation, disoussion, doybt, and dread they Iknew not what 
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of. Finally there was silence all, as the figure of Sir Minton 
Campbell, the Prime Minister, tall, calm, and dignified—" with 
Atlantean shoulders fitted to beny the weight of mightiest 
monurchies’’— arose to addyess the august assembly. His 
speech was brief and to the point, his voice finely responsive 
to tho sentiments expressed, now deep and low, weighted with 
thought, now clear aud ringing hke a bell, now quivering and 
vibrating with genuine and earnest emotion. 

‘The speech served its purpose admirably, those portions 
especially, and with telling effect, where hoe reminded them that 
while Britain ever invoked the blessings of Heaven she never, 
through the whole course of her ‘ rough island story,” forgot 
for smoment how such blessings could best be obtained and 
in prodigal profusion, viz. by the exercise of those powers that 
a bountiful Providence had placed within the reach of even the 
humblest, viz. self-help, truth, and courage. Tho speech, duly 
reported in all the papers, had the effect of considerably reliev- 
ing the tension and allaying anxiety. I6 was as oil thrown on 
the turbid and troubled waters of party polities through which 
the national barque was sailing. 

Notwithstanding the courngeous words of the Prime 
Minister, which, needless to say, found an immediate reponse 
in every British brenst from John o’Groats to Land’s Ind 
and from Lincoln to Leinater, the outlook was not altogether 
yenssuring, even to the stoutest-hearted patriot. 


Germany was in occupation of the Low Countries, where 
jn the port of Amsterdam her fleet was landlocked by what was. 
practically a blockade by the British Feet outside. Yet, the 
Python lay coiled, ready for its deadly dart at any moment, 
The astern Eagles, sharp-taloned ond keen-eyed, with wings 
‘outstretched darkened the air, while a very flight of lesser 
ignoble fowl ‘‘ scented the prey afar’? And under these and the 
othex circumstances detailed above the ultimatum that was ready 
could not be sent to Germany. 
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But ab the very moment that the national depression sank 
to its lowest, when the proverbial straw was about to be placed 
on the nation’s back that had so long and bravely borne all the 
bindens placed on it—at the very moment when hope deferred 
was about to pass to the other extreme—the joyous news was 
flashed across the seas—‘' Victory at Shah Godar.’’ Loyal 
London went into a wild tumult of delirious joy. She shouted 
back the glad tidings to her scattered Colonies, who took up the 
shout of joy till it “rang and reigned from sen to sea.” 


The news of the Battle and Vietory of Shah Godar created 
® profound impression throughout britain, an outburst or 
wave of patriotism and enthusiasm which for the moment raised 
the people to the highest pmnacle of pride and power. Not a 
man but bore within his bosom tho civis-Nomunus-sum feeling, 
with a corresponding contempt for the external Loreigner, much 
a8 we might have imagined the romans to have beon in the 
most palmy days of the Imperial City with the Seven Lills for 
her footstool. ‘The papers could wiite of nothing else but the 
victory from day today. ‘Though there was, appwently, nob 
the least coysation of the vast and varied activites of a living, 
throbbing World-City, in that the railway van, the ship sailed, 
the anvil rang, the loom whirled und whirted, tho mill buzzed—~ 
yet there was somehow a poreoptible decided divergence from 
the normal course of things—a touch, a tint, a gorgeous flash 
may be—in the gloom or grey drab of life, a gladsome pause, a 
holiday break in ‘‘the daily round, the common task.’? There 
are few levellers like joy following ona national victory. 
“Social and other distinctions suffer universal eclipse Tov a 
while absorbed in the general topie of interest, ‘‘ Gook’s son, 
duke’s son,” all, like moths, were attracted to and hovered 
round the brilliant lustre shed once again on British arms. 

When, however, the wave of enthusiasm had reached ity 
culminating point, there followed, with its subsidence, as ig 
usual in such cases, a period of reaction. In other worda, the 
corporate life of the country resumed its ustural or normal 
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course. Nevertheless, there was no abatement of the interest 
in the matter in certain quarters, an interesh which though 
submerged at first in the wide and vast enthusiasm just deserib- 
ed now revenled iteolf in the sentiments and opinions of two 
contending classes or sections. Briefly, the one class maintain- 
od that never before in the national history was thee a prouder 
moment ; never before was victory so crushing and complete, 
and glorious alike in its chaxacter and far-reaching results, 
compared with which the viclories even of 1 Marlboro’ seemed 
but gladiatorial feats. The other class, pointing to tho appalling 
casualty list or carnage declared that this told its own tnle of 
ineredible muddling or blundering ; in any case did not justify 
the objects achieved ; ‘ib was like raising a volcano, if one had 
the power, to boil an egg!” ‘The cartoonist of Punch gained 
fame and fortune by clever caricatures of the two sets of opini- 
ony; and the National Lumourist was no& far wrong, The 
truth, no doubt, lies midway between’ extremes: but ns the 
roseate view is more flattering to national pride and vanity 
and, moreover, more acceptnble to onr peor weak human 
nature, it was vo wonder that the first or former clays of critics 
had an overwhelming majority and that, in consequence, their 
views and opinions come to be general and representative 
althongh at the same time it was not denied that they wore loss 
judicial than partisan. 

Accordingly , thon, to this view, and for the very substantial 
reasons just assigned, Six James Milleocks had at a bound 
attained a permanent place among the world's foromost eap-~ 
toins—Tannibat, Hamilear, Can, Scipio, Sixe, Marlboro’, 
Frederick, Napoleon, &e, &e. ‘Thismay have been the language 
of exaggeration natural in « moment of grateful exultation and 
exaltation; be thatas it may, the services of Six James Millcocka 
were deemed worthy of the highest recognition possible : the 
bestowal of a peerage on him by creating him’ Earl was 
strongly recommended to His Majesty, as was also a gilt of 
£50,000 from the nation. He was heneeforward known under 
the style and title of the Marl of Shah Godar. an 
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Major-Gonoral Luens who, too, kad omorged triumphant 
from the fray and was now in Kngland and had tho K. G, B. 
conferred on him, also recoived 2 generous share of public 
attention and honour, [ndeed, thore wore thoso conditions, 
viz, where ho even rashly visked lifo and limb in tho service of 
King and Country, present in the public mind, deemed. essential 
to constitute the popular horo ; while his bold, bluff, and brusque 
manner told immonsoly and was decidedly quite a factor in 
the affectionato catimation in which he was hold by the poople. 
But Major-Gonoral Tens, with the gonorosity innate in all 
gallant officers, disclaimed anything oxeeptionnl as rogards his 
services, in fact quite forgot them, when he held forth on the 
worth, wit, and vatour of tho Anglo-Indiams—his favourite 
theme—whom ho now lauded to tho skios ag ho onee more 
than once consigned to bho other extremo. Rué of this more 
anon. 

The fortunate turn of evonts necorsitatod a complete 
recasting of the potitien! programme of oporations, bub more 
especiilly, and immediately, pulting into oxeention such of its 
items aa were hold in eboyanee ponding the issue of ovents just 
briefly summarised. Bub woe ean do no more hero than rostrict 
ourselves to referring in genoral torms bo tho kuloiddscopie 
changes in tho state of inbornationnal alPaiva, 

The Touton unfurled his sails and sped, and the winds that 
bellied the sails woro Lhoxo of sighs for no more worlds to 
conquor: and his lendon logions rolled back for the watch on 
the Rhino, forthe gladdoned (aul was gathoring ab the Western 

+ Gato. Rut tho Teuton is nothing if not thorough and system- 
atic, and with bruo ‘loutonic tonacity ho did not givo in in the 
Austria was awakoned to a sense or rominded of her 


struggle. 
3ub that Powor contrived to voil alike its 


duleons friendship. 
weakness and its indisposition with somo of the choico poarls of 
politieal wisdom and garlanded the ‘outonie Ambassador with 
the fairest flowers of diplomatic oratory : they wore, however, 
senseless and seentloss to the astute ‘Teuton, who, in retyrn 
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offering the snme ineffective cordinlities retired swearing 
Donner und Blitzen! Efforts in other directions were equally 
happy ! 

France was of course jubilant: Amorion marconied her un- 
alloyed delight and gratitude in that she was having Edison’s 
latest thing out in booming the glorious campaign all over 
ereation ! 

A few days after the glorious victory news was received in 
London to the effect that the conquering army had pnased 
through Persia and Turkey in Asia and had arrived at the 
port of Antioch. Here, however, many of the Indian regiments, 
overtaken by religious seruples, refused to embark, Ib was, 
accordingly, deemed expedient that they should be railed back 
to India rather than that a difficult question should bo raised, 
ora thankless task tackled. ‘Tho romninder of the mmy the 
object of which as it now became known, was to support or 
aid France, proceeded vid Maracilles to ibs destinution—Lille, one 
of the sivongest of fortresses, in the north of Franco. This 
Army, or rather Advance Guard, as 1t might he called, con- 
sisting of some 100,009 men, on arrival bivouacked at Lille, 
pending the result of the British ultimatum to Germany. 

The relations of the French and Sritish soldiers were oex- 
tremely cordial; indeed, they fraternized almost immediately, 
Freuoh onl British strutted and strided arm in arm, exchang- 
ing caps with one another; and the effusive lrenehman would 
have proceeded further if uot checked by his British brother 
with—" Look ’ero matey yer can dons yer likes, but I'm 
blowed ef I’m goin’ to let yer kiss mel’? The Irish soldiers’ 
more than cemented the alliance with their ‘in epressible, if 
boisterous, jollity, and joviality, whilo the wit among them 
undertook to explain to the mystified yet delighted Frenchmen 
all aboub the “intinteorjale,” and that b’ Saint Pathrick the 
Froenchies were mates ‘* be raison of foine internayslaal re- 
layshuns.” But ib was the Angle Indinn regiments that almost 
monopolised attention. Being neither Indian nor British nor 
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Continental but of o distinct and, to them unknown, nationality 
they were subjected to curious, but evor courteous and even, 
flattering attention; while as the famo of their prowess spread, 
they were almost overwhelmed with the numberless, ovations of, 
La Bells France. 


Tho withdrawal of so large a body of troops from Indfa 
was followed by more or Joss disorder, though the country in 
the main proved loyal, through the machinations of the had- 
mashes. But the services of 10,000° Australian troops which 
were requisitioned co-operating with those of British and 
Anglo-Indian civilians quite met and dealt effectively with the 
situation. 


Meanwhile came the joyful tidings that Germany agreed 
entirely to the Bzitish demands, not only putting an end to- 
painful suspense and torturing tension, but also removing all 
tho riske attendant upon it, It was a bloodless victory, in ity 
way no less glorious then even Shah Godar, ‘! Peaco hatli ity 
victories no less renown’d than those of war’? Trance was 
friendly, Russia won over; the lesser Great Powers harmless 
if indifferent. But as wo are not concerned now with intor- 
national relations ib romains in coucluding this chapter, to say 
how the Anglo-Indian regiments were affectou. 


Under the happy state of things now brought about 
there was more time to take note of the Anglo-Indian Army, 
though of course it is nob meant that there would be any 
chance otherwise of their clrims being obscured or overlooked, 

: No, poace or war, Ingland is over generous and prompt in 
rewarding loyal military service, how much more when it is 
distinguished. Low tho Anglo-Indian Army had fought was 
now widely known; the surviving wrecks of thelr former 
strength remained to testify to the truth, ‘This fast and the 
high encomiums of General Lucas here, thero, and everywhere 
made Britain most anxious to see the famous Army. In 
General Lucas's opinion there was nothing finer in the world 
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fo geo. Ile told Lady Luens, ab homo, thab the Anglo- 
Indinns had all but won tho war, end had saved her the 
fate of becoming a widow, and outside, ho told the country 
that he meant to movo tho uation for funds “ to compile a— 
haw—aceount of the—haw—conduet and esroer—haw-—of the— 
haw—Anglo-Jndima Hereos | -the fiist plree among thom 
assigned to—haw—Acklaud, who—haw-—saved the strife, 
his country’s life, aid—hew—his (Genortl Liteas’s) and his 
wife’s’’—as the nation’s tribute. 

It was nothing surprising, theroforo, whon the Royal 
Mandate went forth summoning the Anglo-Judian Army, 
General Lucas, and, above all Captain Ackland, to the Loyal 
Presence in Buckingham Palace. If way nothing surprising, 
therefore, that the Anglo-Indian warzioré were overwhelmed 
with joy, honour, and awe and that the “bravest of the brave” 
Ackland and Lucas, ‘‘ held their broath for a while’—for it is 
acurious phenomenon thet somo of tho bravest mon are far 
more natural in ‘ action ” then in the gilded chambors of the 
court where they become norvous, to say tho least, 

The Anglo Indian Ioveo, however, propared ilsolf with 
joyful alecrity, much to the sorrow of tho friondly French to 
lose their company, Lor the Royal Invitation and Inspection to 
be, and on tho night previous to departing, speechos, boasts, and 
songs Wenk round, particularly, aceompaniod by tho band, the 
now popular Scotch Jacobite song — 


“oon we'll be in London Town, sing my lads yo-oh-o 
Sco tho King with a golden crown, sing, my lady, yo-oh-o ? 


ULIAPTER XIV. 
TO LONDON TOWN AND AFTER. 


poe wolcome morn dawned at last, Joyful wero the hoarts 
of the Anglo-Indians in anticipation of another journoy— 
this time to London ‘lown. tho bugles were sounding the “‘fall 
in”; amid ringing cheers from the British, “eats”? from the 
Fronch soldiers, the troops moiched to the railway station of 
Lille, looking beautiful in its bunting, to entrain for the const, 
where transports awaited thom for their conveyance to Lover, 

The embarkation effected with military pyocision, the 
ahort voyage across tho silver streak bogan, All strained 
their eyes to catch the first glimpse of the famous ‘' white walle 
of Mngland.”” As soon as the chalk cliffs came in sight cheer 
after cheer echoed over the waters. 

Before rorehing Dover a portion of the British Batélo 
Fleet ‘‘ hove to” in courteous compliment, The occasion led 
to a hearty exchange of chooring bebwoen tho man-o’-wars men 
and the Anglo-Lndinns ; the letter naturally keonly interested 
in the improssivo sight prosonted by the numerous 30,000-ton 
battleships, and innumorallo smaller craft. The great break- 
wator of Dover which is quite a foature of tho naval harbour, 
was soon approached and the trensports with thoix highly ox- 
cited human froighta glided into the smooth wator at the back 
of tho broakwator to the jettics, wheie huge, onthusiustic 
crowds awaited them cheering, and waving wildly hats and 
handkorchiefs. 


Tho troops hnmediately disembarked and ontreined in the 
carriages roady for thom. Within the half hour tho trains had 
steamed one by one out of the great Dockyard, on through the 
greon fields of fair Kent to London, where the Inat train 
arzived by midnight, 
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The Anglo-Indiana, for it was yel early Mareh nnd the 
wind swept round the magnilicont Vietorin Station, fell the 
bitter teoth-chattering eold und buttoned their yreatcoata more 
closely round them. ‘They had felé tho cold at Lille, too, bub 
not so mush, Although the hour was lato, London was fully 
awake, and ono of its proverbial animated crowds almost blocked 
every one of the station exits as well ag the locality to witness 
the troops march out, herded by their own Band and Drums, to 
Wellington Barracks, not far from Vietoria Station. 


The barracks were unoccupied, the loot Guards remaining 
in France. The short merch to Buckingham Pelace Road 
and Birdeaga Walk was soon accomplished, great cheering 
crowds following, until at lust they wheeled into the Barrack 
Square. No time was lost in dotuling the men to their yuar- 
ters, the large barracks being sufficiently commodious fox the 
whole present force, ‘Lhe next day was ono of rest. After 60 
much hard work, and bedless weeks the troops knew how to 
make the most of it. 

Great preparations were being made for a round of fétes 
and pleasures on a acale worthy of their fame for the Anglo- 
Indian Brigade during their month's sojourn in London. ‘They 
firat, were to bo entortained to a banquet by tho Lord Mayor 
and Uity of London 1m the histovie Guildhall, and last, but not 
least, reviewed by His Majosty King George. 

Birdeaga Walk had been impasaablo since theiy arrival, 
Everyone seemed impatient for a glimpse of the Anglo;Indians 
even through the railings which onclosed the Barrack Squaro,, 
Many had actually come great distances for the anxious chance 
of mesting possible relatives among the Auglo-Indjan Brigade, 
These last clamourod for admittance within the railings. Many 
mentioning the numes of men serving in the Anglo-Indiau 
Battalion wore admitted into the enclosure, Where having dis- 
covared relatives they were further permitted to enter Barracks 
where of course conversation could be more conveniently, 
carried on. 
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Captin Ackland, togother with his brother offlcers stood 
on the step of the Officers’ Mess groatly interested in the 
remarkable seeues taking placo bofore thom. they had just 
vieited the Guards Chapel in the barracks, and were discussing 
the tattered Colours, bullet-riddled drums, and othor relics of 
bygone campaigns, as also the tablots, &e. erected to the 
“ Glory of God and in everlasting memory”? of fearlors souls 
who had fought in their country’s cause, 


Our hero was listening, but his memory recurred to stories 
told him by hia father of Ins relatives in England. Lore before 
his very eyes many of his fellow-Anglo-Indinns had found their 
relatives, and more anid yeh more were coming into harracka. 
Ho wondered, then, whether his father’s relatives knew of his 
being in London ; in any case he would certainly visit his 
father’s old Lish home in Monaghan during the month. Still 
the barrack gate opened and adinitted mote relatives, mostly 
tearful women. 

What did the Sorgeant of the guard want? he mentally 
asked himself as that individual made straight for the Officers? 
Mess, hia preoceupied air indicating somo importaut errand, 
But as Captain Ackland was nob Urderly Officer it did not 
particularly concern him to interrogate. 


" Gaptain Ackland, Sort,’ jorked out the Sergoant, salut 
ing amartly and clicking his heels togethor. ' Ackland!” 
chorussed soveral olficezs, Our horo, collecting his wandoring 
thoughts on hearing his name asswored ‘ Yos.” 

iis attention was now drawn (oa very old Indy in his 
vicinity who, on seeing him, gavon shriek. Pointing out our 
hero to a young lady by hex side, apparently her grand- 
dauyghtsr, gho told hor that that young mn was the very imago 
of her brother ‘Ihomis Biewnen, who had died in India. 


Our hero, who had now approached quite near and had 
overheard the remark, was too confused for the moment to say 
anything. fle however endeavoured to entm the excited old 
lady, did that his narae was Ackland. Could he help her 
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in any way? If she would kindly enter the Mess where she 
could be comfortably seated, he would ondeavour to give her 
any information sho sought. ‘The old Indy readily assented 
and Captain Ackland, V.C , as he led the way, was not a Jittle 
puzzled trying to discover what the sweet-faced old lady , might 
want with him. Laying seated herself in the lexurious Mega 
and rested awhile the now tearful old lady aaid her name was 
Mrs. O'Neill, which left our hero as mueh in the dark as ever, 


“My first husband's name,” continued the old lady, 
“ was Ackland, Brian Ackland (Brian startled) Had our 
aon lived, ho would have been your counterpart. Your features, 
your sinile are so like my boy's.” 

‘My namo too is Brian Ackland,” promptly returned 
our hero, not a little embarrassed. 

The old Indy in turn started and seanned Brian's features 
closely and anxiously “Ah thon,’ burst out the old lady, 
with a gieat sob, then you are, you must bo dim’s—iny 
brother in liv Jim's son ;”" he enlisted in the Queen's Ivish 
Regiment, which was ordered to India . 

“Yes,” said the soldier dazed, delighted, bewildered, “I 
am James Ackland’s son; my father's regiment was the Queen's 
Ivish. Pathor has long since retired from the Army and is 
now Loco. Foreman on tho Mast Indian Railway, and is at 
presont stationed in Allahabnd.’? ‘‘ fhen Tam indeod your 
aunt,” oxelaimed the old lady, ‘l’m quite proud of such a 
handsome nephew”? and she flow to and fell upon him with tre 
Irish warmth and demonstrativeness, holding him in her embrace. 

The blood mounted to the young man’s tomplea on hearing 
this flattering description aud feeling this fond earegs-of his 
person, 

“Ahl* she continued, as she recovered from her inco- 
herent volubility , becoming'calmer and reminiscent. ‘' How fond 
your Unele Brian was of your father, hig younger brothor Jin. 
They were inseperable, But alas! I think India spoilt your 


- * 
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father, for after a few yours of fitful correspondence his letters 
entirely ceased. Perhaps he was ashamed to wiile home, for 
we heard that he had married an Indian lady, and had a large 
family, But Brian loved Jim to the end.” 

“ Before your uncle died, his words 10 mo wore: ‘Noveh, if 
ever you come across poor Jim’s children in England, be they 
black or white, take them to your bosom, fox thoy aro your 
own flesh and blood.’ ” 

“ Bub Brian,’’—looking with loving and proud admiration 
atthe stalwart warrior before her, ‘ were those stories true 
which we heard? Forgive a foolish old women’s question. ‘Did 
your father really marry a black wo—lady??”’ 

“No, indeed Aunt, nothing of tho kind,” roplied Drian 
Ackland. ‘ Why, my mother is quite as white as you. ‘hero 
is, I am aware, some ‘dark’ blood in her family, as ono of hex 
ancestors was an Indien, But, dear Aunt, let ua talk of some- 
else now. ff will tell you our history some other time, Do 
you know anything of Indie, Aunt?” 


“No, Brian,” she answered, ‘TI know next to nothing of 
that country, bub I love to hear about it. Both my sons aro 
there, On what xailway did you say your father was working, 
wd where did you say ho was stationed ?’’ 

“ At Allahabad, on the Rast Indian Railway” vopliod Brian, 

“Why thon,” cried the old lady /* suroly you know my 
ion Toma driver on the Mast Indian Railway ? Ho lives in 
Kahnpoox, Don’t you know him? Lo is the best’ banjo playor 
niIndia. You must have heard of him? My othor son Jim is o 
sig man in the Central India Railway—a Colonel, I think he is 
ntheYoluntesrs, You surely know him.” 

Captain Ackland smiling at the old Indy’s logicnl conclu- 
ions, answored ‘ No, Aunt, I’m afraid Idon’t. I was but an 
wmble Sergeant in India, 80 my acquaintance did not extend to 
Jolonels. I have hoard of Tom O’Noill and witnessed’ his 
janjo playing, aa I was onco on {ulough.at Allahabad; ond I 
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well recollect seeing ‘om O'Neill perform at a variety show 
given there, in the Railway Institute. I recollect too that he 
was advertised as the ‘‘ Champion Banjo-player in India,” I 
can seoreely forget it, asthe genial My. ibbor, of ‘The 
Pharmacy,” Allahabad, where seats wore being booked, had 
posters 6 feeb aquare blazoning ‘'om’s musical genius.” ” 


‘Well Brian,” went on the old lady. ‘‘ My brother 
Thomas Brennen served in India. He too married in that 
country. Tom was one of « John Company’s ” soldiers, and 
ho saw much fighting ; in fact ib seemed to me he was always 
fighting. 16 must bes terrible country, ox was—there was 
always fighting going ou somowhere or other. Ho fought in 
the Afghan War, and was severely wounded in the head, in the 
Sikh Campaign, ond in the Burma War too. At tho taking of 
Pegu, I think that’s the name, he would have obtnined the 
Victoria Cross for saving soldiers from drowning in the river 
Invawady, only that in those days there was no Victoria Cross. 
He was rewarded with the xank of a ‘ Queen’s Sergeant * for 
what was considered ‘ distinguished conduct in the field.” He 
was avery expert swimmer, I was nob surprised to hear 
of his exploit; he saved many people from drowning in the 
river that flows past our little estate in Belturbot in Monaghan. 

My brother was Sergennt-Major of the 25th Native Infantry 
Regiment which mutinied in 1857. The mutineers killed all 
their officers. My brother escaped death somehow and fought 
throughout the Mutiny ond was with Peel’s Brigade during 
those terrible times. After the Mutiny ho entered Staff employ, 
and in course of time received a commission. On his rebiroment. 
from the Army in 1868, my brother took to coal mining and 
was Manager of several colliery companies. In 1875 Six 
Charles Metcalfe appointed him Governor of the Calcutta Jail. 
This laat post for which he was selected froma large number 
who offered themeelves, was one vequiring the constant exar- 
cise of tact and discretion; it also carried with it duties 
analogous to those of Persona) Assistant to the’ Commissioner 
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of Police, Calcutta, He xetired on pension from this post in 
4901. I never saw poor Tom again as he died in India.” 
“And ave you remaining pormanently in London, Aunt?” 
“asked her nephew, after a pause, absorbed in the interesting 
recital. 

“Oh no, Brian,” she yeturned, ‘I shall soon retire to my 
own little place at Belturbet, and you must visit me there very 
soon. It will be Cued Mfillin Fuiltha for you. I came to London 
on a visit, ab the particular request of my grand-nephew Alick 
Brennen, He has been learning enginesring some years in 
England and now has a good appointment ab Croydon— Barton 
and Sons, Weectrical Bugineers. I do nob think he syill return 
to India. A further reason for my visiting London is that 
Alick’s mothex and father, your cousins Pauline and Charles— 
Charles is an Inspector of [lis Majesty’s Imperial Qustomas, 
now on furlough—are residing with him. J was anxious to see 
them. Iam sure, Brian, they would be very glad to gee you. 
All London is now talking of your achievements ; I think all 
your connexions will be proud to know you.’ 


“Vory well, Aunt,” said Brian, simply, iguoving the last 
complim: nts, ‘no sooner opportunity offers I'll go aud soe my 
cousins, I shall beso happy to—but my time is so fully occupied 
for the next fortnight or so I cannot promise to visit them 
within that period, but I will, I will.” 

After a few more minutos conversation on generalities, the 
old lady prepared to take her departure. She was overjoyed to 

“have found hex nephew and of whom sho had rend so much. 
She felé that he wag indeed like her lost son. Ile was of her 
own flosi: and blood, the image of his fathor, whom she had last 
seon as a youth, little younger then herself. Brian accompa~ 
nied his aunt to the Barrack gate, where on parting with tears 
sho bade him au «avoir, at the same time making him promise to 
crogs over to Ireland and see her. 
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Many similar simulinneous convorsttions had taken place 
in the Barrack square. Many were tho tears shed ; many wero 
the promises made, despite tho gaze of tho crowda outside the 


railings, who though not entitled to como inside, appeared to be | 


quite interested, 28 crowds usually aro at everything lifted out 
of the ordinary. ‘Thoy seemed to be waiting patiently for the 
morrow, when the snuch-talked-of warors would come forth 
publicly, when a better viow of thom would bo obtained. 


This opportunity arrived with the time for the march to 
the Guildhall, The troops paraded, and to the now usual loud 
and prolonged cheers and to the accompaniment of their regi- 
mental march, marched superbly out of barracks for the fainous 
building. 

Great crowds lined the way throughout, and when the 
Strand was reached progress became all but impeded, but at last 
tho troops managed to enter the hugo building where breakfast 
was served up for them. 

Needless to say this was done full juatico to, the City 
Fathers themselvos attending to their guests : in fact to be able 
to help in any way seemed to be everyone’s ambition, 

Speoches eulogizing their bravery and steadiness in battle 
wore duly made. Captain Ackland, V.C., much to that officer’s 
discomfiture, was again and again referred to as the ‘ bravest 
of the brave in the war,’’ although sevoral other V. O’s. ware 
present. Aftor being overwhelmed with hospitality, which 
made them feol like new mon, the fdree was with difficulty, 
owing bo the immense crowds, drawn up outside, Amid the 
rousing cheers of the populace tho march to Buekingham 
Palaco commenced. The King himself would there prevent a 
set of Colours to ench Batlalion. 

The march to the Palace proved to be almost as difficult aa 
some Of the marches through Afghanistan, The crowd breaking 
through simply would not let tho mon keep their ranks, The 
Loyal Londoners of both sexes insisted on carrying their now 
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war-worn rifles: Deafening cheors followed them, bub a6 last the 
Palace was gained, and with the assed bands of [is Majesty’s 
Foot Guaids, which had not accompanied theix rogiments to 
J rance, playing their now nevor-to-be-forgotten tuno 

* Tf ab first you don’t succeed, 

Try, try, try, again,” 
the now almost bewildered-happy mon swung into tho 
courtyard, through the Quadiangle, and right on to the beautiful 
and spacious lawn facing the Palace front. 

The four Battalions averaged some four hundred men exch, 
The Cavalry was nearly at fullstrength. Where was tho Battery 
of Artillery? the ground was marked out for it. Lia Majesty 
King George, accompanied by Queen Mary, now emerged from 
the main entranco, through the large glass doors, crossed the 
terrace, and descended the steps on to the lawn. As Their 
Majesties approached the troops, helmets were placed on fixed 
bayonets, rused, and long aud lusty choers wore givon for tho 
King and Queen, who even graciously deigned to walk down the 
whole lensth of the line inspecbing the war-won troops. 

The King and Staff had now traversed the front rank and 
had proceeded up the rear rank. Who wore tho scoro or go of 
men, evidently an unit, hore on the right of the two linos of 
troops ? Whore waa the Battery of Artillery? 

His Majesty already knew. Alas! its gallant gunners, 
excepting the score or so present, were lying still and silent— 
far, far away—in one huge and common grave at Shah Godar! 
His Majesty hatped here fora few moments, apparently absorbed 
in deep sad thought. No doubt His Majesty was mentally 
visualising that sanguinary battle, on the result of which hung 
in the balance the fate of the Empire over which His Majesty 
ruled. Tere were somo of the gallant mon who had helped to 
save the Umpire. ‘These lived and were ready to lay down their 
lives again in his service as did their -dead comrades. Tis 
Gracious Majesty was visibly affected as he slowly walked to 
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the front of the troops. He delivered a briet, pathetic, aympa- 
thetic speech, graciously acknowledging the gallant services of 
the Anglo-Indian troops. Nor was honourable and grateful 
mention of the services of the whole community omitted during, 
the brief but termble war. King George concluded by profnising 
further xeeognition of the whole Anglo-Indian community, 
convinced as [lis Majesty was of theiz ever upholding the 
traditions of gallant livitish soldiers. ‘I'he King now addvegsed 
one of his Uquerries and Captain Ackland wags presented to 
King George by the Commuander-in Uhief, the Duke of 
Connanght. His Majesty, referring to the brave deed nt Sadopur, 
heartily congratulnted the Uaptnin, and then the hand of Royalty 
pinned the Victoria Gross on his breast. It was a proud 
moment for the hero. Further, to our hero's utter surprise and 
delight the King was pleased to promote him Major from date. 

The King and Queen now shook hands with Brinn, and 
would wonders never cense—for at that moment General Luena 
came up, leaning on his wife's arm. [lis Majesty addressed the 
General who recounted the gallant deedy of the young Major, 
the young Major himself fecling far more uncomfortable than 
he had ever feli under fixe. 

All this was listened to by many famous soldiors present, 
who on his rejoining them shook our hero cordially by tho hand. 
Lady Lucas completely broke down, With the tears standing 
in her eyes she gratefully thanked Major Ackland for having 
saved her husband’s life. '‘ Dear Robert,” she said, between her 
sobs ‘‘did I not tell you in India, when Major Ackland was a 
youth, that we may some day have cause to think more highly 
of the Anglo-Indians?” : 

“Yes, yes, my dear, Oh yes |” capitulated the now con- 
fused General, as he adjusted his eyeglass ‘f you were—haw | 
as usual quite right, my dear —haw ! quite zight.’” 

The King who had moved a little way now advanced and 
conversed with Lady Lucas, who explained to His Majesty 
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that she had ofice told her husband, whose views at the time 
were adverse, thei many good qualities existed among the 
Anglo-Indian community. 
oe Major Ackland, V.0, now rejoined his Battalion as its 
> Secoid-n-Command, and hearty cheers were again raised for 
the King. 

The Colours bright and brilliant, unfurled by a gentle wind 
that blew, were now brought forward: thoy were solomnly 
blessed by the Archbishop of Centerbury, and then each set wag 
presented with due cexemony to the Battalions and Cavalry 
Regiment. 

Inscribed within tho laurel, in lettors of golél, were the 
words ‘Jugluk” “ Sadopur” and “Shah Godar.” On 
marching past the “Soldiers of the King” received much 


cheering and clapping. 

The bands now played the National Anthem, and with 
three more hearty cheers for Their Gracious Majeaties, the 
coremony ended. 

With Colows flying, gleaming bayonets fixed, the band 
playing the regimental maich, the Anglo-Indian Brigade now 
marched out of the Palace growids and with great dificulty— 
for the crush outside the Palace was almost solid—reached 
Wellington Barracks, thankful for the time being to oseape 
boing spoiled by the patting, petting, and cheers of the onthu- 
sinslic populace. 

The Battalion was granted « month’s holiday. They nevey 

. afterwards forgob the good time they enjoyed. What with 
fétes, free conveyance, freo theatres, visits to different party 
of England, the month was only too short. Many spent the 
time with relatives whom they discovered. 


Many © grandmother received her grandson joyfully, 
only too pleased to see again the son of the long, long lost 
ons, who had years before left the parental roof a beardleag 
youth to enlist as a soldier, and had gone to India, but for 
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some inexplicable xvenson had never poturnd home. But 
though given up for lost he was novor forgotton. Many noted 
the swarthy complexions of their grandsons, but few could 
guess the reason. ‘hey knew India was a hot country: ang 
thought that the sui had tanned their skins. é 


Major Ackland now embraced tho opportunity offered to 
visit Ireland, the homo of his fathers. Ie spont a most happy 
time on his aunt’s wall kept and fair estate in Belturbet, 
hearing with the greatest interest the many stories of his 
father’s boyhood, amid the changed and charming scenory of 
the Emerald Isle, Ile was much sought after by the County 
families, with whom his aunt was an espedtial favourite; 
and, though he did not desire it, was “ lionized” everywhere, 
and even admitted fo the most oxclusive circles, a very greal 
social honour indeed though he scarce deemed it such. 


The doings of the Anglo-Indians were faithfully vecorded 
by most of the English papers: the Anglo-Indiaus being 
referred to as ‘' Britain’s doliverers,” which sounded better to 
Anglo-Indians than ‘‘ Britain’a last hope |’ as Volunteors are 
sometimes sarcastically designated, 


An influential paper doclaved that Major Ackland’s gallant 
feat in cutting the barbed wire and puiting the Afghan gun 
out of action at Sadopux, had mainly affected tho final issue of the 
war. Brian onrending this tool steps to qualify the statement. 
But this only heightoned the effect, as the paper, which 
was the only one he had ever written to, published his 
letter in extenso and verbatim! It declaved that Brion | 
with the true modesty of a horo had with a simple jack- 
knife, ao to say, carved: outa career ‘“‘evenat the cannon’s 
mouth.” Other papers raprinted his letter, which appoared 
under large headlines, ‘ Remarkable statement by Majox 
Ackland, V.0.” until ow: hero heartily wished he had left 
journaliem alone. Ile was besieged by reporters, and batteries 
of cameras were pointed at him and was often ''taken’”’ in every 
‘ponition, unused to thia wholly-new strategy on theix part. 
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Whether the statement that Major Ackland’s deeds had 
affected the final issue of the war was strictly ox literally 
correct or not, there is no doubt that it was materially helpfyl, 

oe 48 the cutting of the wire aud disabling of the gun had allow- 
ed tha British attnek at Sadopur to be pushed home somo, hours 
earlier than it otherwise ov ordinarily would have been. The 
Ist and the 2nd Divisions had thus gained valuable time, and 
were able to oust the Afghans that day, and immediately 
proceed to the position occupied by the 8rd Division, And the 
decisive victory ab Shah Godar was won while tho Russians 
wore yeb unreidy to meet the British Army. ‘lime was an 
important factor in this British victory. 

‘The whole campaign was discussed in datail aud in all ita 
bearings in tho Press, Lhe brilliant genordlship of the Indian 
‘Commander in-UVhief,'his complete mastery of ‘higher tactics:’” 
and the bravery und‘the wonderful stamina of Britaid’s soldiers 
added a new page in the’history of the Greatest Empire the 
rworldhgs everiknown. 

The Anglo-Indians read the papers, smiling ab some ofthe 
stories written of imaginary interviows. They wero onjoying 
themselves immensely und Lonrlon saw thom avorywhore ‘daily, 
now wonring the two modala with tho threo bars given for tho 
campaign. 

London was now satiated. Tho poople had mafleked ; their 
curiosity was apponsed ; and last, bub not least, the situation 
vwag saved. That being ao, ‘the great world of London automa: 
tically resumed its «qocustomed course, and settled down -to 

+ the established order ofsthings. 

The AnglorIndian Brigade had thehonour of being inspected 
iby nufacrous great Generals, German and other,and-a few 
-dayamanguvrey Were organised for their jbenefié in swhiely tho 
GBribish Amy, the whole of which-haduowreturned from Fyanco, 
participated. . 

'Buby-to théeir-greht regret; tho-end of tho siny df the Anglo- 
‘asidien >Brigode-in-Haglanth-came-all: 400 soon, atid whon the 

e 
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eventful day at last arrived, early morning found them on 
parade for the last time. They worea new head-dress, namely 
the helmet worn by the British Army in India, seldom seen by 
Londoners. ‘Lhose had not been hitherto worn by the Anglo 
Indians while in London. In this head-gear the Anglodndians 
presented quite a new and different aspect to the Londoners. 
They conjured up to their minds the sunny south and bloody 
battles. 

As the Brigade was fallingin, the Band and Drums played 
' Polstoi’s Good bye” and ‘ Auld Lang Syne, ” the crowds in 
Birdenge Walk taking up the strains and singing. Many eyes 
were bedimmed with tears, ladies sobbing audibly. 

The Band aud Drums of the Foot Guards now formed up 
near tho barrack gate anda few minutes after Sir Richard 
Hodson, the Commander of tho Anglo-Indian Brigade, gave 
the order, ‘‘ Slope arma to India ; quick mayeh !” 

The Anglo-Indiang swung out of the barrack gate and 
after a slow journey, for immense crowds lined the whole 
route, the crowds, especially tho feminine clement, carrying 
the men’s rifles, joining the ranks and marching in step with 
the soldiexs, on whose arma they hung, arrived at Nine llma 
station, where the King and Queen were waiting on the plat- 
form, surrounded by hundreds of the highest personages in 
Bngland to bid the Anglo-Indians God-speed. 

After a short wais on the platform the trains with their 
living loads steamed off to Sduthampton amid waving of 
handkerchiefs and rounds of ringing cheers. 


Here the trooper which was to convey them home awaited 
their embarkation. Soon all were aboard. Crowds Ited the 
jetties and dockyard gates and gave thom an enthusinatic fare- 
well. There was however something almoat unique in the 
present send-off, Many troopers annually leave Southampton 
with men for foreign service. These are bidden farewell and 
a dafe return home. In this case, however, the voyagers Would 
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never return.: They were going and not leaving home. This + 
most of the Londoners could hardly understand. ‘Ihey believed 
that the Anglo Indians wore Britons. ‘They looked like 
Britons, though certainly they were swarthy. They had been 
‘treated as Britons. Indeed, an Anglo Indian always refers 
to Britain as ‘home,’ though the European in Jndia is apt 
to smile and culls this “‘eceentricity.”? But surely it is not 
“eecontric” for a man to call his father’s country ‘home” and 
further when it is conadered that he is bound to it by all the 
strongest ties of nssocistion wiz. those of sympathy, edu- 
cation, religion, culture, &., de. 

The little tuzs were now round the trooper ond she soon 
cast hor moorings and slowly Jeft the Inuding stuge, the Rand 
and Druma again playing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” ‘The scene was 
one full of quiet deop pthos. Seon her head Would be turned 
in mid-channel, the cheering of the crowds would grow fainter, 
and yeb funter ; the tuga, giving their usual hoots of tarewell, 
woul lewve her to niaiise for herself; and yonder const-liue 
would be lost in the dim distar ev. 

Now she had got into the Solent. ‘The fortreses on either 
side fired anlutes ns the vessel majesticilly stenmed out past the 
Needles Lighthouse and, down the Channel into the famous 
bay, where the Anglo Indians had a thirty-six hours’ experi- 
ence never to by forgutten. ‘Lhe huge Atlantic rollers, as is 
often the caso there, tessed and buffeted the chip nbout, but 
the brave ve-sel breasted thom alland bore on, and soon the 
far-famed stormy bay was left behind. 

The journey to Indin wid the Suez Canal, though very 
interesting, proved unoventful. Bombay was reached in 
twenty days. ‘Thousands of the friends and relatives of the 
units of the Anglo-Indian Brigade were present at Apollo 
Bunder to welcome them back to India. An Anglo-Indian 
deputation had been arranged to meot the veterans on landing, 
headed by Mr. Mgdam, U.J.8., the ex-Anglo-Indian Member 
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of the Viceroy’s Council, who had done so much and worked 
so’hiard in the interests of his community ; no more however 
than he always had dono in the interests of India ag a whole. 


When Mr. Mgdam first mooted the question of Anglo-, 
Indian regiments he had to encounter much adverse criticism 
in the Press, nnd from the British; the outcome, obviously, 
of racial prejudice and racial animosity, but he struggled and 
fought for the Cause so nobly and valiantly ns to finally enlist 
the sympathy and aid of even Lis Majesty the King himeelf. 
Fis life-work, therefore, hnd wot been in vain. Anglo-Indians 
more than justified his hopes. 


Major Ackland, V.C., was the centre of attraction wher- 
ever he went; his wonderfully rapid promotion was talked 
of everywhere, more expecially of his resource and gallantry 
that had beon so instrumental in bringing the Anglo Indian 
regimonts prominently to notice. 

The Liuropeans present checred (hem 5 the 11 dinns main- 
tained a sulky silence. ‘Lhe Windu population however regarded 
Major Ackland ag o reincarnation of the great “dbikauder 
Sahib” himself, as they culled the Jamous James skinner. 


Many Anglo-ludim mothers mourned their loved and 
lost ones, but theix comfort lay im the thought that their sons 
had died fox o noble cause. 

Gallent old ex-Sergennt- Major Ackland, V.C., who hod 
travelled to Bombay to meeb bis buy, reevived lnm with unbounded 
joy, love, prido, and admiration, With tears flowing down 
his rugged cheeks he kissed him. ‘My son, my only son”, he 
cried, as he folded him in his arms. ‘ Lid your two brothers 
@ie like mon ?” “Yes, dear father,” seplied thé young Major 
completely overcome. '‘Both were billed in action.” ‘Then God 
be praised,” returned the war-worn veteran, dashing the tear- 
drop away from his oye, ‘* they have nob given their lives in 
vain. Head I ® dozen sons I would place them all in the 
‘servieo of my King and Country 1” 
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Annette ‘Beott, now a nurse ina large hospital in Bom- 
bay, was an unseon spectator of this proud, pathetic scone. 
_Ié cost her indeed an effort to refrain from flying to him hex 
herg, but she contented herself with feasting her eyes on him, 
er own over dear, noble hero. Sho wondered as tho troops 
disembarked and marched from the docks, what had become 
of her present to Brian, the now famous jack-knife. As for 
herself she still wore his badgo-brooch, which was a treasure 
to hey. When the troops had marched away sho sadly hied 
homewnards. She wondered if Brian would now think of her and 
of that promise now that he had accomplished his aim in life— 
the raising of the Anglo-Indian community to which he belong- 
ed. She hoped at lenst he would write to her. Le was ever 
dear to her, moro than she could say, and she would cherish 
the memory of her hero, her frst, lier only love. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION SOLVED. 


OTHING sueseeda like success. The amnzing foats of the 
Anglo-Indian regiments cemented an eternal alliance with 
or, in plainer words, were now to form a permanent and 
integral pwré of the British Indian Army. Ono of the immedi- 
ate consequences of this was that the status of the community 
now stood decidedly highor in puplie estimation, and every 
Anglo Indimn consideral ib his greatest good fortune to be 
one. What a stix aud excitomont was there, contrasting 
strangely with its superior serenity nb Simla when requests 
came pouring in from ugh placed civil officials and some 
military men from all over Iudin to permit them to change the 
national nomenclature in their individu! enses, from uropean 
to Anglo-Indian. Many members of the Civil Service and 
Imperial Departments—Police, forests, Medical, Publica 
Works, Mducntion, Provincial Civil Service, Assiatiunt Secre- 
tavies, Registrara and Superintendents of Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Secretariats, Superintendents and Deputy Supeinten- 
dents of Government Presses, &¢., &e., who had hitherto 
atyled themselves Zuxopeins now not only admitted that they 
were Anglo-Indiuns but insisted on being known as auch. 
Some even availed thomsolves of tha services of the famous 
geneological expert Maguire, and that gentleman and his 
office were kept fully engaged for some time in tracing back 
the records of the ascendanta of so-called Nuropeans,—in 
every instance with phenomenal success. And much surprise, 
naturally, was caused in high circles on discovering what high 
and honourable positions some of these held. Many wealthy 
merchants and tradesmen, too, who had for purely business 
reasons styled themselves European, now admitted that they 
were Anglo-Indians. 
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These lasts be it said to their lasting credit, now oxpended 
their wealth and influence for the good of their community 
and the bolted doors were soon thrown open, ‘I'he Indian Gov- 
errijent now considered the matter of higher education for 
Anglo-Indians in right earnest. A scheme was duly formulated 
and speedily materialised in schools nd colleges handsomely 
builb and endowed for the community, thus, in the matter, 
falling into line with the other communities. Anglo-Indians 
wore in consequence enabled to cbiain higher education with 
fitting facility. ‘Lhe Indinn vailways, once their forlorn hope, 
made accessible their higher paid end responsible posts. 
Notices calling for Anglo-Jndians as employés even stipulated 
that none need apply who had not served in tha Anglo-Indian 
forces. It was ruled that Deputy Collectorships were to be 
divided among Iiuropeans, Anglo-Indians, ond Indians, 
Among the Anglo-Indian forces a certain pexcentage of non- 
commissioned officers could compete for admission to all 
the Indian Departments: they would also be given posts as 
Jsilors, Inspectors, and Deputy Superintendents of Police and 
Presses. ‘Thus by the wholesale and wholesome introduction 
of these long-delayed equally just and generous measures and 
by the diaplacoment of a national or rather racial by a more 
rations! rule of selection, many anomalies, much heaxt-burning, 
and even positive injustice wera removed. Tor all these 
measures, by which though the Anglo-Indian only came to his 
own, the community was duly and deeply grateful. Many old 
Anglo-Indian names were raked up, true stories appeared 
in the Press about them, and books detailing the doughty 
deeds of dead and gone Anglo-Indians flooded the market. 
Huropeans wore surprised to learn how in times gone by, many 
famous Anglo-Indians bearing European names had successfully 
served Britain in high positions. 

The name of Warburton (Sir Henry), for one, Was ro~ 
called. This officer actually hod sole charge of the Khyber 
Pass, tho only route doomed possible for an invasion of India, 
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ete wad an Anglo-Indian, a momber of a comnlunity hitherto 
deemed useless, disgraced, despisod, not thought good enough 
to be soldiers of the King, actunlly a Biitish General and o 
Baronet as well, i charge for years of the historic Pass itgett} 
Sir Wlenry’s son alao was in British service. Lhe influence of 
General Warburton over the Afghans and Afridis in that it 
was marvellous and unique enabled him to use if mos success- 
fully in the policy of the British at that period. To give 
another instance: Colonel Skinner, (,B,, who mumbered 
among his wide circle of friends Governors General, a succession 
of Lientenani-Governors, and Commandors-in-Chief and 
whose services to Britain are not only writ Jarge in the 
anuals of Ind bub, whas is more, had decidedly been 9 grant 
factor in the conquest .of India. Many «similar instances 
of sterling service and devotion to duty were adduced 
of bygone Anglo-Indian ,worthies. :Government -were now 
degidedly well,disposed towards the community,-even staking 
it beneath its protecting wing or fostering care. ‘Po the parents 
gf -every AnglorIndian boy of a bona fide -Anglo-Indian 
marriage it was proposed to bestow a:bounty as the. Government 
now recognised :in the. community a valuable asset in holding 
India. And in caso ofvany attack on Britain herself Anglo- 
Jndian soldiers could hold India and thousands of British 
soldiovs would be available for ome defence. The policy 
approximated. that prevailing in Australie. Who pvowadays 
hears of a British: regiment being stationed/in Australia? Of 
caurse,, many years must elapse ,before the servicas of the 
British Army .could be entirely dispensed with in India. . 
But when it came gome of the.chief results wouldsbe rimmenge 
ffnancial benefit oud fhe maintenange ing Bugland of much 
aixonger army for political eventualities. 

Mojor Ackland, V.C., was ‘after san‘isterval: promoted!to 
the command of his regiment, and Gommissions 18 , Second: 
Ligutenants were thrown open .to ‘AngloiIndiens of good 
family, a necossory ,pucliminoxy. being ia.theropgh epuxao .of 
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instruction and training in the Quetta Steff College. A military 
carder was thus vondered feasible to any bona fide Anglo- 
Indian who might elect such. Colonel Six Brian Ackland, 
V.C., on whom aK. Q. B. had been conferred in the Birth- 
day Honours List rose to the command of the whole Anglo- 
Indian Brigade and in course of time all British officers gave 
place to Auglo-Indiens. And nobly did they respond to the 
implicit trust now placed in them. 

Sir Brian Ackland, V.C., K.0.B., who had now risen to 
the military rank of Brigadiex-General purchased an estate for 
his father in Dehra Dun which the veteran named “Belturbet,” 
and here the good old man lived to a ripe old age with his 
fond and faithful wife, the devoted partner in all his joys and 
sorrowa, his constant companion throughout a somewhat chang- 
ing and chequered caveer, and who could look back on the past 
with pride on a life unswerving from the path of duty. Hig 
daughters Vora, Kathleen, and Beryl had married Commig. 
sioned Officers in Anglo-Indian regiments ond had familiag. 
Gratefully realising the encouragement and help of Government 
and by Europeans, members of the community assiduoualy 
qualified themselves for and speedily attained positions of trust 
and responsibility inGovernment aud mercantile service. My, 
Hgdam’s services on bohalf of the community wero not forgotten 
by tho Government, Ile was first of all made a0. IB. and 
subsequently a Knight as were also his successors in office, 
notably Mr. Jock Chalmers and tho Ilon’ble Mx. Attobb, the 
Membor of the Governor Genoral’s Council now in offiee, 
Many more would probebly be the recipients of that honouy 
on the King’s approaching Birthday, for rumour had 6 that 
the Honours List contained the names of many prominent 
Anglo-Indians. 

The last-named gentleman just mentioned, a wealthy and 
ponevolont landowner, had xendered invaluable assistance to the 
Indian Government, by placing ab their service 500 of his 
own Anglo-Indian employés, mounted, gymed, and equipped, 
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most creditably, and all at his own porsonal trouble and 
expense. The offer was gladly and gratefully accepted. The 
men were known as ‘! Attobb’s Patrols’ and were detailed for 
duty as such in the United Provinees—striking terror into, 
the hearts of evil-doors and appreciably oliminating the 
badmash clement. 

Brigadier-Genoral Ackland had the further honour of 
leading his Anglo-Indian regiments on the occasion of the 
frequent frontier wars, where he and they added to their 
renown and incidentally the regiments to their yet meagre 
list of battle honours. Sir Brian now got his step as Major- 
General as well as the further high honour of a K. 0.8. I. 
for his military services, and xeceived the thanks of the Gov- 
ernor General in Council, Every Anglo-Indian private, to 
speak figuratively, carried hija batén in his knapsack. Anglo-~ 
Indians were no longer sneored at, snubbed or scorned. And 
in various Government offices the littlo intrigues and currying- 
favour devices so dear to a certain class of the indigenous 
ag well as the marvellous fecundity of obstruction of the Code, 
as utilised by the ubiquitous Babu with his— ‘This cannot, 
Sir, according § 000400,”.'' that soratched out, Sir, by the 
clause (a) (b) (c) (d) (e)"—were quictly ond commonly 
ignored or unmasked and rendered futile. 

Major-General Ackland was still o bachelor. Many of 
his move intimate friends asked him why he did not marry 
aud many Were the rumours to the offect that he was engaged, 
bué they came to nought. Hie views on marringo, so far, 
ag he was concerned personally, wore well known and his 
particular friends humorously pointed out that as he had now 
no reason but the selfish one for remaining in single blessedness 
he should now share and double it. General Ackland quistly 
and smilingly listened to all theso arguments but, truth to 
tell, he knew of no woman whom he would care to cal! wife, 

He had entirely lost oll trace of Annette Scott, his child- 
hood’s companion and confidante, She was however always 
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uppermost in his thoughts. Lady Lucas had heard from Brian 
the story of Annette’s present to him of the jack-knife. 
Lady Luens had further wormed out the secret from him of 
his love for Annette in a manner that Jed Brian to believe 
that Lady Lucas corresponded with Annette. He often 
waated to writo to Lady Lucas about Annette, bub somehow 
had not been able to nervo himself for the ordeal, sensitive 
a3 he always was to even the least obtrusion of purely personal 
feclings. And yet Brian wascortain he loved Annette and he 
determined to discover her whereabouts. His heart yearned 
for her. He had heard easually of her having joined the 
nursing staff of some hospital—but where? What would he 
not give to know—O for the touch of a vanished hand and 
thoso sweet lips and smiling eyes—Poor Jove-lorn, love-sick 
Brian ; nought now to console, but these sweeb and yearning 
memories and the unavailing solace of thoughts in his seclusion. 
Ho caressed and kissed her present, der hand had touched 
it—the never-to be-forgotten jack-kuife. This, this alone accom- 
plished the deed that won him the V. CO. Him? It was 
Annette! But for Annette the Anglo-Indian community 
might nevor have been elevated to their present position. He 
now envied somo of his frionds, parents of stalwart children, 
Ho thought with somo anxiety that unless he married the name 
of Ackland would dio with him. He had no brothers surviving 
him, “ 
While still thinking of Annetteand Lady Lueas, his orderly 
brought him his Home mail, and a pleased smile of recognition 
viflumined his face as he glanced at the writing of his old friend 
and Chief, General Six Robert Lueas—retired. The lettor 
said, simply, Sir Robert and Lady Lucas were contemplating 
a visit to India in the cold weather and would take up their 
residence in Meerut. Would Brian see them? Brien replied 
saying he would be only too delighted. 
The time for their arrival soon approached and Brian 
lost no time in calling upon the gallant General and hia 
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kind-hearted wife. Lady Lucas after the usual gourleous com- 
monplaces broached the subjecé of the General’s marriago. 
Brian said, os ho said always, that he loved but one woman 
and had lost her. Certainly he had no idea of hor whore- 
abouts. The statement, revealing as it did the sentiments of 
a lover’s keen and sad yegrots, awoke all the active sympa- 
thy of the kindly-dieposed lady, who recalling too her own 
sweet memories of a similar interesting period, was anxious to 
do ell she could to bring the two young people together. 


Accordingly she plied and pressed him with skilful quos- 
tions till he bared his bosom saying that his love was for Au- 
neta. Hoe loved her still, with » love that grew daily stronger, 
Lady Lmons with a true woman’s wit having extracted all sho 
wanted to know, succeeded finally in making Brian promise 
that if Annette wore found he would marry her immediately, 
This ‘Brian veadily enough promised, agreeably surprised at the 
lady’s prompt and skilful matrimonial manctivyes. Goneral 
Lucas, who was listening to tho conversation, was highly 
amused. Hoe told Major-Gonoral Ackland that a man—haw— 
never knew the depths of woman’s haw—puile or rather—haw— 
winning wile. Ile was sure that Lady Lucas had a pleasant 
surprise in stove for him: but he found that it was always 
necessary to let Lady Lucas have her own way. ‘I feol— 
haw! I feel, ” said the gallant Gonoral in an oxatorical mood, 
+ that Lady Lucas has—hew! carried off tho honours of war 
this—haw—evening, ” 


A fow days after this General Ackland received an invitation 
to a large Garden Party at the residence of General and Lady 
Lueas, He now received such invitations as a matter of 
course and had grown accustomed to such and similar gather- 
ings. He cheerfully accepted the invilation, Lady Teas 
received him in common with all her guests and he was goon in 
conversation with the other military officers present. Later 
on finding an opportunity Lady Lucas said she wished to apenk 
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to him in private, Having led him to a seat and speaking 
first Lady Lucas almost immediately plunged into tho subject 
of his marriage. She asked him if he atill loved Annotto Seobb, 
Receiving a reply in the nfirmative Lady Lucas again extracted 
his promise of marriago, and skilfully turned tho convorsatjon 
into other channels. A few minutes after sho asked him to wall 
into hov arbour. Brian at once complicd, litle divining the plot 
about to be revealod for his benefit, bub soon noticed that Lady 
Lucas seomed quietly jubilant, Brian ecanned hor face: it waa 
inscrutable, As thoy noared the Conservatory Lady Lucas’s 
face grow as inscrutable as that of the Sphynx, and sho asked 
again “General Ackland you truly love Annette Scott?” 
“Certainly, Lady Lucas,’ returned tho now agitated Gonoral, 
“T would angwer you es thousand times with ‘ Yos, 2 love hor.’ 
But, pray, do nol distress yoursolf wilh my personal misfor- 
tunes.” Do you love hor so much that you would call hor 
wife 7? povsisled Tiady Lucas. '‘ Why, most cortainly,’”’ oviod 
Brian, ‘if sho wore {roo and would tako mo aa hoy husband, 
with my rather belated love.” ‘Then toll Annotto horsolf again, 
for ahe has heard all you havo said” and opening the door of the 
Conservabory Lady Lucas led the wondering lover into it and, 
straight—dumbfounded,—into the vory presonce of Annotle hor- 
self! Then kissing Amnotte on bolh cheeks Lady Lucas bento 
hasty vetxeat, leaving the love-lorn, long-lost lovers of child~ 
hood all to themselves, Brien was too surprised to speak for 
a few momenta, bub goon the wholo situation and plot dawned 
upon him. Te gazed at Annette a spell, then opsning his arms 
* _‘Annotto flew into them with a bound, when he clasped them and 
he sweet and slender palpitating form in an embrace to his 
heart. The words he now poured out to her wexe the sweotest 
she ever heard; but sweeter still to him the whispered ‘ Yes 
as she hid her face, suffused with the rosiesé of blushes deoper 
in hig bosom. How sweet, too, to the Genoral was the name 
“ Brian”? from those loving lips: it was years since anyone but 
his father had called him by that name, and it sounded doubly 
sweet from Annette, A short explanation followed, both taking 
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the blame and each forgiving the other, to for ever forget tho 
past, and to now live for the future which had every promise 
of being a happy one. Burian found Annette little changed. 
The two lovers plighted their troth. ‘To the immense surprise 
of his friends, when Ceneral Sir Brian Ackland, V. G., return+ 
ed to the assembled guests a young lady was leaning on his 
arm, whom he intyodueed to all and eundry as his inteuded wife, 
Lady Lucas affected as much surpriso as tho rest of the com- 
pany, though she had, as we have seen, skilfully engineered the 
whole affair herself. 

Preparations for the wedding ceremony were promptly 
undertaken. Yenvs had already beon wasted ; there was no 
need for further delay General and Lady Lucas would also 
soon bo leaving India for good, and the gallant General was 
highly pleased on being asked to act as ‘' Bestman.’’? In the 
course of a few weeks the ceremony took place with great 
delat and abounding gaiety. The presents were aa beautiful 
and varied as were ever made at a wedding in India, All classes 
contributed. The Eurepean Army in India made a present of 
magnitcent plate; the gift of the Princes of India took the form 
of jowellory, worth a king’s ransom, that of the Anglo-Indiana 
though less costly was moro serviceable—a fine ostate in Simla 
valued at £30,000, This was subscribed for by the various 
Anglo-Indien Associations in India through the paront Associa~ 
tion, tho Anglo-Indian Empire Leaguo, and the deed of gift was 
presented in person by Sir John Attobb, the life Prosident- 
in-Chiof. The reception was held at Lady Lucae’s bungalow, 
General Iucns made on elaborate speech, in which, for the~ | 
hundredth time, he detailed General Ackland’s career And 
declared that the gallant officer who wasa second Cofonol 
Skinver, 0.B. in the flesh, had at last crowned himself with 
glory, this last acé being the bravest act of his careor ; but, 
growing serious, General Lucas finished his apeech by asserting 
that the Bride and Bridegroom were the most famous married 
couple in [ndia, the saviours of the Anglo-Indian Community ; 
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Lady Ackland “having equally with her husband, in a most 
remarkable way, been a factor in the great reformation that 
had taken place in India during the last ten years. He finally 
fixed his inseparable monocle and added ‘‘ Ladies and Gentle- 
men—What do us ordinary males know—haw! about Woman?” 
She wins all along tho line. She takes the conqueror captive, 
even as she does this very moment our gallant hero and friend 
Ackland—haw. I have—haw—nothing more to say fer— 
haw—did I say ever so much, \Yoman—haw—would have the 
last word!’? General Ackland replied in a short happy speech 
attributing the cause of his great success and what followed 
ib all to his deay wife. Sir Brian and Lady Ackland soon 
afterwards left to spend their honeymoon in Iveland. 
The carriage in which they left for the railway station was 
dvawn by & gun team from the Anglo-Indian Battory of 
Artillery, three Anglo-Indian Officers acting 2s drivers. 

The couple spent a happy honeymoon, this boing the 
first timo Lady Ackland had visited Hurope, A few months 
after they returned home to India and aottled down 
to a truly happy married life. Major-Goneral Ackland 
continued in the service of his King, his famous Brigade over 
being kept in high state of officiency. In the course of a 
few years he was the proud fathor of three stalwart boys, 
James, Brian, and Maegillapatrick, all of whom were most 
carefully trained and destined to follow in thoiz father's foot- 
steps, bub of course with a far better start in life than 
heix fathor had ; and here we will leave them wishing thom 
tinued success in the service of thetr King and Country, 
health, wealth, happiness and prosperity ; and thus conclude 
our Story of Ackland the Anglo-Indian,. 








BPILOGUB. 


W: will not affront tho intolligenee of our vendors by 
pointing to the moral that adorns thia tale. Neverthe- 
loss, ag the sLory has now become public property, there will 
be somo, or rathor the unsophisticated few, who are aure to 
asl, thomsolvos ‘‘ What doos it all monn: what does all this 
toll or teach us?” or the benefit of such questioners we 
haston to add: tho two outstanding features of tho story are 
War and Lovo, even as those with their limitations of outlook 
will readily recognize it is in real everyday life. “The daily 
round, the common task,’ with its implied sense of the feoling 
of hopolossness and despair is only the common portion, the 
conditions under which most of us must work out the true 
puxposo of lifo, which is not porfection, not even its prizes, 
bub progress. That being so, Life is a conselesg state of 
warfare, with all tho forces of evil and wrong from without and 
within ; evon the brief cessation that there may be must be 
utilized in attaining some alate botter fitied to cope with the 
powers of darkness and evil, not only better means of resistance, 
but learning the lessons of defeat and feiluro, a determination to 
rondor ourselves immune from theso last, O » happy is he who 
has lonrned tho lessons botimes ; happier still, if ho has found 
the only and truo incentive to all profitable action—which ja 
Lovo !—lovo in ils widest sense; love in the scholar for ambition 
and famo; in the statosman for his country ; in the philanthropist 
for tho race, in the philosophor for universal good ; and love a 
the humblost of us for what is indisputably the highest, nobjéat, 
and most human, so marvellously summed up in the words 
of Burns :— 
*To make a happy fireside clima 
For weans and wife — 


Is tho truo pathos and sublime 
Of human lifo, ” 
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And, coming to a communal, and still intimate, application 
of these wholesome truths, the lowliey and needier the com- 
munity the greater the neod for the sternest and stoutest 
struggle ; and in that struggle not go much the cant of union, 
brotherhood, and other counsels of perfection, as the force of 
example in individual members; for human nature is more 
prone to follow than to be taught, The next thing is to make 
uge of avery, ovon the smallest, opportunity; for real growth of 
or progress in life isnot per saltumbut the result of infinitesimal 
and continued increments, an almost imperceptible develop- 
ment, All this is typified in Ackland, in the incident of 
the jack-Inife, &e. It is not possible for most of us to be heroes 
like Ackland, or even to snatch the prizes that he did, neither 
ig that the lesson to be learned. The lesson is rather to war, 
war always with all that is mean, low, base, ignoble ; to cease 
only for the purpose not of rest but Of xeenporation ; to have 
ever ab heart, aa Ackland did, the near and dear, the undying 
love, defying and undaunted, the love, bo ib of fame, fortune, 
family or fatherland, which creates enthusiasm, which carries 
all before ib; for without on object in life, without struggle, 
without love, without enthusiasm, there can be no success, no 
progress, no happiness. Bettor, like Senoca, and in the words 
of Seneca, ‘‘refive from a world of slaves, ” 


We 


